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BY  J.  H.  MOORE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


prohibitionists,  having  been  frustrated  in  their 
attempts  to  get  the  war  restrictions  made  permanent, 
are  understood  to  be  searching  their  lockers  for  some 
other  method  of  accomplishing  their  designs,  and  the 
choice,  it  is  believed,  has  fallen  upon  the  scheme  they 
call  "  Local  Option."  There  is  every  sign  that  within 
the  next  few  months  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  rush 
the  country  into  the  adoption  of  a  "  Local  Option  " 
measure,  and  according  to  trustworthy  information 
£a  whirlwind  "  Local  Option  "  campaign  is  under 


,_,     Now  when  any  sort  of  political  ramp  is  in  prospect, 

oit  is  always  worth  while  to  go  into  the  pros  and   cons 

eaof  the  matter  before  the  ramp  starts  :   otherwise  the 

contribution  to  the  discussion,  if  any,  may  come  too 

late  to  affect  the  issue.    A  notable  feature  of  modern 

government  is  the  ease  with  which  legislation  affecting 

popular  liberties  slips  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  defence  of  popular  liberties  seems  to  be  nobody's 

^business  ;    encroachments  upon  them  seem  to  be  the 

3  special  and  particular  business  of  every  "  reformer  " 

Eewho  believes  that  all  that  is  needed  to  produce  his 

a=  particular  brand  of  Millenium  is  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
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A  measi^  that  cuts  across  the  normal  habits  and 
customs  of  millions  of  people  may  be  manoeuvred  through 
Parliament  without  the  average  Member  of  either 
House,  much  less  the  general  public,  knowing  anything 
of  the  far-reaching  changes  it  entails.  Thus,  unless 
we  are  on  the  look-out,  we  may  find  a  "  Local  Option  " 
measure  the  law  of  the  land  before  half  the  electorate 
knows  that  such  a  qtu^st^tahas  been  raised  and  before 
any  but  the  smallest  'fraM  «>f  the  other  half  has  had 
any  chance  of  formingH  «npartial  opinion  on  its 

Since  the  writer  is  no^^r^ne  secret  counsels  of  the 
teetotal  groups  by  whom  the  "  Local  Option  "  cam- 
paign will  be  engineered  he  is  not  able  to  forecast  in 
precise  detail  the  measure  to  be  proposed,  but  that 
need  not  prevent  us  from  considering  the  broad  features 
of  "  Local  Option  "  for  though  the  schemes  propounded 
and  adopted  from  time  to  time  vary  in  detail  they  are 
the  same  in  principle  and  very  similar  in  broad  outline. 
Speaking  thus  generally,  a  "  Local  Option  "  measure 
is  one  which  provides  for  a  poll  being  taken,  in  any  or 
every  prescribed  electoral  district,  on  the  question 
whether  the  electors  of  that  district  desire  : — 

(a)  The  continuance  without  change  of  the  sale 

of  alcoholic  drinks  in  that  district  ;    or 

(b)  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed  houses 

in  the  district ;  or 

(c)  The  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic 

drinks  throughout  the  district. 

According  to  the  result  of  this  vote,  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
drinks  in  the  district  is  prohibited,  restricted,  or  left 
unchanged. 

The  above  are  the  staple  features  of  all  "  Local 
Option  "  schemes  ;  in  detail  there  are  many  variations. 
The  ballot  paper  may  contain  one  or  more  further 
resolutions  dealing  with  Sunday  closing,  hours  of  sale, 


the  regulations  appertaining  to  clubs,  &c.  The 
majority  required  to  carry  total  prohibition  may  be  a 
bare  majority,  or  it  may  be  three-fifths,  two-thirds  01 
some  other  more-than-half  proportion.  There  may  be 
a  provision  to  the  effect  that  a  prohibition  resolution 
is  not  effective  unless  at  least  30  or  35  per  cent,  of  the 
electorate  has  voted.  In  some  measures  and  schemes 
it  is  provided  that,  sl^Ajd  total  prohibition  not  be 
carried,  all  votes  givenj  wohibition  are  to  be  added 
to  the  votes  given  for^PB&tion.  In  some  cases  the 
scheme  provides  that  a  poll  shall  be  taken  in  every 
electoral  district  forthwith  ;  in  others,  it  is  stipulated 
that  a  petition  for  a  poll  must  be  signed  by  a  certain 
proportion  (say,  one-tenth)  of  the  electors,  before  one 
can  be  taken.  Should  prohibition  be  carried,  there 
has  been  in  some  cases  no  opportunity  provided  for 
a  reversal  of  the  decision  :  in  others  a  periodical  re- 
poll  must  be  taken  or  a  re-poll  can  be  requisitioned 
after  a  lapse  of  time  by  a  proportion  of  the  electors. 

Thus  the  central  feature  of  all  "  Local  Option " 
schemes,  is  that  they  give  the  electors  in  prescribed 
areas  an  opportunity  of  saying  whether  they  are  in 
favour  of  "  no-change,"  "  reduction,"  or  "  prohibition  " 
in  that  area.  Without  going  further  than  that  one  may 
arrive  straightway  at  five  elementary  considerations. 

The  first  is  that  "  Local  Option  "  is  hardly  a  correct 
name  for  such  schemes.  The  name  has  apparently 
been  chosen  to  suggest  that  the  electors  shall  have  a 
free  and  unrestricted  choice  as  to  what  facilities  for 
alcoholic  refreshment  they  wish  to  have  in  their 
district.  But  the  choice,  as  offered  under  "  Local 
Option,"  is  a  carefully  circumscribed  choice.  Always 
the  choice  is  restricted  to  certain  courses  which  are 
laid  down  beforehand  by  the  framers  of  the  measure. 
The  electors  are  to  be  allowed  to  vote  for  nothing 
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except  total  suppression,  limitation,  or  leaving  things 
as  they  are. 

Now  it  is  conceivable,  especially  at -the  present  time, 
when  the  inconveniences  of  the  purchases  of  fermented 
drinks  are  causing  much  resentment,  and  the  quality 
of  the  liquor  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  almost  to 
undrinkableness  by  the  measures  of  the  Control 
Board,  the  public,  or  any  '^cal  population,"  might 
elect  to  have  a  little  more  Iflfe'  for  the  trade,  or  less 
restriction  in  hours,  or  scXBng  like  a  reasonably 
good  quality  of  liquor,  iff  ^ven  conceivable  that 
the  electors  might  wish  for  free  trade  in  its  entirety, 
or  for  licensing  to  be  regulated  in  some  way  different 
from  that  which  prevails  at  present,  or  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  licensed  houses,  or  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  distribution  or  accommodation  or  service 
of  licensed  premises.  If  all  these,  and  every  other 
point  arising  on  the  subject,  were  made  subject  to  the 
local  vote  then  it  might  truly  be  said  that  there  was 
local  option.  But  on  these  matters  the  elector  is  allowed 
no  option  whatever.  It  is  not  a  free  and  unrestricted 
option  that  is  offered,  but  a  narrow  choice  of  two  or 
three  courses  all  leading  to  increased  restriction. 

"  Local  Option,"  then,  is  a  misnomer.  How  far 
one  is  justified  in  suspecting  the  name  to  have  been 
invented  for  the  specific  purpose  of  giving  the  scheme 
a  liberal  and  democratic  flavour  may  be  a  matter  for 
question,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  label 
suggests  what  the  contents  of  the  measures  do  not 
contain.  We  prefer  therefore  to  call  the  scheme 
"  Local  Veto,"  for  the  only  choice  given  under  any 
scheme  as  yet  put  forward  is  one  of  vetoing  or  not 
vetoing,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  means  whereby  people 
who  want  to  partake  of  fermented  beverages  can  pro- 
cure them  in  their  locality. 

The  second  consideration  is  that  Local  Veto,  as  we 
will  call  it,  gives  one  section  of  a  local  community 


power  over  the  liberties  of  the  whole  of  the  community 
to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  our  history.  The 
principles  appealed  to  by  the  advocates  of  Local  Veto 
is  that  often  expressed  in  the  phrase  "  the  will  of  the 
majority  must  prevail,"  and,  since  the  counting  of 
noses  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  determining  public  issues,  it  will  be  granted 
that  where  public  action  is  universally  recognised  to 
be  necessary  and  there^ta  conflict  of  opinion  as  to 
just  what  that  action  shpuw  be,  the  will  of  the  majority 
should  prevail.  But  before  deciding  that  action  is 
really  desirable  or  necessary  a  principle  at  once  broader 
and  deeper  than  the  Divine  Right  of  Majorities  comes 
up  for  consideration — the  principle  of  Liberty.  If  the 
right  of  majorities  to  impose  whatever  taboos  and 
restrictions  they  like  upon  minorities  be  conceded, 
and  if  majorities  acquire  the  habit  of  ordering  minorities 
about  in  accordance  with  that  concession,  then  liberty 
as  commonly  understood  is  at  an  end.  A  community 
so  run  would  be  an  intolerable  community.  Govern- 
ment in  such  a  community  would  be  a  see-saw  of 
unbearable  suppressions  that  would  last  only  until 
exasperation  found  voice  and  action.  Then  would 
come  the  revolt,  and  after  that  the  deluge.  The 
Divine  Right  of  Majorities  may  be  a  democracy  of  a 
sort,  but  it  is  counterfeit  democracy.  Its  real  name  is 
Tyranny,  and  the  tyranny  is  not  less  onerous  because  the 
name  of  the  tyrant  is  legion.  Moreover,  under  Local 
Veto  it  does  not  require  even  a  bare  majority  of  the 
people  to  impose  this  particular  taboo  on  all.  In  a 
recent  instance  of  Local  Veto  legislation  a  majority 
°f  55  Per  cent,  of  the  voters  can  carry  a  no-licence 
resolution  provided  the  persons  so  voting  represent 
35  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  of  the  district,  and  since 
the  electorate,  even  on  the  most  generous  register,  is 
not  likely  to  be  more  than  one-half  the  adult  population, 
it  follows  that  if  one  adult  out  of  five  in  any  district 
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under  that  arrangement  votes  for  the  abolition  of 
licenses  the  result  of  the  ballot  may  be  to  enforce  the 
views  of  that  one-fifth  upon  the  whole  adult  community. 

The  third  consideration  is  that  the  plea  for  the 
application  of  Local  Veto  to  the  question  of  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  drinks  must  rest,  and  does  rest,  upon  the 
assumption  that  alcoholic  beverages  are  evil  in  their 
effects  upon  the  partaker  and  noxious  in  their  social 
consequences.  Mr.  Charley  Roberts,  M.P.,  in  his 
book*  on  the  subject,  says  :  The  argument  for  Local 
Option  starts  from  the  proposition  that  the  liquor 
traffic  is  a  dangerous  and  socially  harmful  trade." 
Everything  turns  on  this,  for  if  fermented  beverages 
are  indeed  a  special  and  particular  bane,  and  if  nothing 
but  good  can  follow  from  their  abolition,  then  there  is 
a  reasonable  case  for  special  and  particular  legislation 
being  applied  to  them.  Mr.  Roberts  goes  on  to  say 
that  "it  is  needless  at  this  time  of  day  to  submit  the 
proof  of  this."  That  being  so,  it  is  obviously  needful 
to  submit,  if  not  proof,  at  least  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  lest  dogma  should  pass  itself  off  for  truth — 
and  that  will  be  done  in  subsequent  pages.  If  it  should 
transpire  that  fermented  beverages  have  a  salutary 
place  and  play  a  beneficial  part  in  the  scheme  of 
human  life  the  case  for  singling  them  out  for  special 
legislation  goes  by  the  board,  and  it  becomes  apparent 
that  in  embarking  upon  Local  Veto  legislation  we  should 
be  introducing  a  principle  whereby  any  section  of  the 
community — vegetarians,  strict  Sabbatarians,  anti- 
tobacconists,  no-hatters,  &c.,  &c. — having  engineered 
a  snap  vote  in  favour  of  their  particular  fad,  could 
claim  the  right  to  impose  observance  of  that  fad  upon 
the  community  at  large. 

The  fourth  consideration  is  that  Local  Veto,  however 
impatiently  the  Vetotalers  may  deny  it,  is  a  class 

*  Time  Limit  and  Local  Option.     (P.  S.  King  &  Sons.) 


measure.  The  only  facilities  for  the  supply  of  fer- 
mented beverages  which  Local  Veto  aims  at  sup- 
pressing are  those  to  which  the  working  classes  and 
persons  of  small  income  are  in  the  nature  of  things 
limited.  It  does  not  forbid  the  wealthier  man's  wine 
cellar,  nor  prevent  his  replenishing  that  cellar  when 
the  stocks  run  low.  It  does  not  prevent  the  person 
with  a  cheque-book  and  a  bank  balance  from  buying, 
receiving,  and  consuming  whatever  alcoholic  drinks 
he  fancies  from  the  nearest  source  of  supply  outside 
the  no-license  locality.  It  shuts  the  tavern  door  on 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  without  interfering  in  any  way 
with  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Richard,  or  the  wealthy  Mr. 
Henry.  The  Vetotalers,  it  is  plain,  have  taken  this 
fact  into  their  political  calculations  and  counted  it  a 
point  in  their  political  strategy. 

The  fifth  consideration  is  that  the  campaign  in  favour 
of  Local  Veto  will  be  organised  and  engineered  by 
people  whose  desire  is  not  that  "  the  will  of  the  people 
shall  prevail  "  but  that  fermented  beverages  shall  by 
hook  or  by  crook  be  banned.  Local  Veto  is  of  little 
interest  to  them  except  as  a  step  in  that  direction. 
There  is  no  ground  for  hope  that  if  once  they  succeeded 
in  pushing  Local  Veto  on  to  the  Statute  Book  they 
would  content  themselves  thenceforward  with  winning 
over  the  electorate  to  putting  the  cross  in  the  right 
place  on  the  ballot  paper.  Their  record  suggests  that 
the  "  will  of  the  people,"  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  further 
their  ends,  would  not  be  respected  for  a  moment  and 
would  be  gleefully  flouted  if  any  way  could  be  found 
of  overriding  it.  And  the  attempts  to  find  a  way  would 
go  forward  just  as  before. 

These  five  points  go  to  the  core  of  the  Local  Veto 
proposals.  They  will  be  examined  in  greater  detail 
in  the  succeeding  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ARE    FERMENTED    BEVERAGES    A 
CURSE  ? 

SINCE  "  the  argument  for  Local  Option  starts  from  the 
proposition  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  a  dangerous  and 
socially  harmful  trade  "  it  will  be  convenient  to  settle, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  or  no  that  proposition  is 
sound.  In  doing  so,  let  us  be  clear  as  to  what  the 
proposition  really  is.  As  worded  in  the  quotation  given 
above  the  reference  is  to  the  "liquor  traffic,"  but 
obviously  Local  Veto  measures  are  an  assault  not  so 
much  upon  the  sale  of  fermented  beverages  as  upon 
their  use .  If  fermented  beverages  were  an  acknowledged 
good,  and  if  it  were  merely  the  arrangements  for 
selling  them  that  were  believed  to  be  "  dangerous  and 
socially  harmful  "  the  Local  Option  ballot  paper  would 
wear  a  quite  different  complexion.  The  elector  would 
in  that  case  be  asked  to  vote  whether  he  preferred  that 
the  retail  sale  of  these  indispensable  necessaries  of 
civilised  life  should  be  sold  (a)  without  restriction, 
(6)  under  the  present  licensing  system,  (c)  under  some 
improved  licensing  system,  (d)  under  a  system  of 
disinterested  management,  (e)  under  some  co-opera- 
tive arrangement,  (/)  in  municipally-owned  establish- 
ments, or  (g)  in  nationalised  public  houses.  If  the 
assumed  fault  were  solely  with  the  conditions  under 
which  fermented  beverages  are  sold  the  elector  would 
naturally  be  asked  to  vote  whether  he  would  prefer 
the  public  house  to  be  run  on  the  model  of  a  gin-shop, 
or  a  caf6,  or  a  club  ;  whether  he  would  like  better 
accommodation  at  the  public  house  of  his  choice  ; 
whether  he  would  like  better  facilities  for  the  supply 
of  food  ;  or  whether  he  thought  the  music  licenses 
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ought  to  be  restored.  But  under  Local  Veto  he  is  to 
be  asked  none  of  these  things.  Obviously  the  real 
proposition  from  which  Local  Veto  starts  is  that 
fermented  beverages  are  evil  in  themselves.  Only  on 
that  assumption  can  there  be  any  justification  in 
asking  the  electors  to  vote  whether  they  prefer  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  fermented  beverages  to  be 
restricted  or  abolished  without  asking  whether  they 
would  like  them  increased. 

So  our  first  question  is  whether  fermented  beverages 
are  evil  in  their  nature  and  effects.  The  writer  has 
discussed  the  point  at  length  in  a  previous  work*,  and 
it  must  serve  here  to  recapitulate  the  principal  con- 
clusions there  reached.  The  pamphlet  is  a  critical 
examination  of  the  semi-official  "  Alcohol :  Its  Effects 
on  the  Human  Organism,"  published  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Central  Liquor  Control  Board.  Its 
arguments  are  based  upon  the  pronouncements  of  that 
Committee. 

Throughout  that  Report,  it  is  shown,  the  Com- 
mittee have  confused  two  entirely  different  things — 
"alcohol"  and  "fermented  beverages" — taking  as 
the  material  for  their  experiments  raw  ethylic  alcohol, 
flavouring  it  to  represent  whisky,  rum,  gin,  or  beer,  and 
regarding  the  chemical  concoction  as  equivalent,  for 
all  scientific  purposes,  to  the  beverage  in  popular  use. 
To  the  ordinary  man  that  is  not  merely  scientifically 
unsound  but  patently  silly.  The  entire  Report  is 
vitiated  by  this  false  premise,  and  in  consequence 
some  of  the  most  beneficial  qualities  of  fermented 
beverages  are  disregarded  in  its  conclusions,  but  even 
ethylic  alcohol  is  shown  to  have  useful  and  valuable 
qualities. 

We  need  not  deal  here  with  the  food  value  of  fer- 
mented beverages,  as  to  which  that  Report  provides 

*  Fermented  Beverages  :  Their  Effects  on  Mankind.  (Harri- 
son &  Sons,  is.) 


such  convincing  testimony,  nor  need  the  evidence  as 
to  their  generally  neutral  though  often  beneficial  effects 
on  the  human  organism,  when  they  are  taken  as  any 
normal  person  would  take  them,  be  rehearsed.  The 
indictment  brought  against  "  alcohol  "  by  its  opponents 
is  not  really  founded  on  their  "  wastefulness  "  or 
deleterious  physical  effects  :  these  are  only  argumenta- 
tive padding  for  the  staple  charge.  The  real  indict- 
ment is  that  the  popular  use  of  fermented  beverages 
lowers  the  mental  and  moral  calibre  of  those  who 
partake  of  them  and  leuds  to  individual  demoralisa- 
tion and  social  degradation. 

The  Report  throws  some  interesting  light  on  this 
charge.  Dealing  with  the  mental  effects  of  alcohol 
it  asks  what  is  the  nature  of  that  gratifying  effect  of 
alcohol  which  is,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
the  secret  of  its  charm,  its  well-nigh  universal  attraction 
for  the  human  race  ;  and  the  answer  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  Report,  "  a  sense  of  careless  well-being  or  bodily 
and  mental  comfort  " — a  memorable  phrase.  This  is 
due  in  part,  says  the  Report,  to  "  a  blunting  of  the 
sensibility  to  the  small  aches  and  pains  and  a  thousand 
hardly-distinguishable  sense-impressions  which,  except 
in  those  of  perfect  health,  contribute  to  tip  the  balance 
of  bodily  feeling-tone  to  the  negative  or  unpleasant 
side."  The  Report  goes  on  to  explain  that  alcohol 
dispels  anxiety,  care,  despondence,  and  needless 
worry  ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  it  temporarily 
breaks  that  domination  in  which  the  emotional  dis- 
positions and  capacities  are  normally  held  by  the 
deliberative  will  of  the  intellect. 

Whether  these  powers  and  effects  of  alcohol  are 
deemed  good  or  bad  must  depend  upon  the  individual 
view  of  what  life  is  all  about  and  upon  the  ideals 
cherished.  If  the  ultimate  goal  of  human  perfection 
is  considered  to  be  one  in  which  the  intuitions  and 
emotions  are  finally  held  in  subjection  under  the  cold 
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domination  of  the  intellect  then  alcohol  will  be  set  down 
as  harmful,  for  it  does  not  minister  to  the  attainment 
of  that  chill  ideal ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  held 
that  the  intellect  and  the  deliberative  will  are  but 
instruments  to  be  used  in  the  attainment  of  full  well- 
balanced  life,  servants  that  must  never  be  allowed  to 
become  masters,  and  that  the  intuitions  and  emotions 
which  are  our  "  ancient  racial  endowment  "  have  an 
indispensable  part  to  play  in  the  development  of 
perfected  human  nature,  then  the  alcohol  in  whole- 
some fermented  beverages  must  be  deemed  to  have 
a  function  in  individual  and  social  development  which 
cannot  without  peril  be  suspended.  For  the  life  of 
twentieth  century  civilised  man  is  an  artificial  life  in 
the  sense  that  civilisation  is  a  human  contrivance. 
In  making  our  civilisation  we  have  overloaded  life 
with  brain.  There  are 'signs  on  every  hand  that  the 
calculating,  scheming,  planning  intellect  is  crushing 
the  richer  genius  and  killing  the  spirit.  While  we  are 
finding  ourselves  afresh  in  the  modern  age  of  science, 
organisation,  and  mechanical  manufacture  it  would 
seem  to  be  particularly  unwise  to  rule  out  that  agent 
which  preserves  the  endowments  and  faculties  that 
are  so  much  in  jeopardy. 

Life's  fulfilment,  the  author  has  observed,  is  found 
not  in  doing  sums,  solving  geometry  problems,  or 
parsing  and  analysing.  These  are  but  means  to  an 
end  ;  to  be  valued  or  despised  according  as  they  con- 
tribute to  that  end.  The  end  is  life  abundant.  Man 
is  a  social  creature,  with  a  "  racial  endowment  of 
emotional  impulses  and  capacities."  His  quest  is 
life  ;  and  fulfilment  of  life  is  found  in  the  harmonious 
expression  of  the  whole  being,  embodying  itself  in 
creative  labour  and  finding  itself  in  fellowship.  Now 
all  who  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice  or  wilfully  ignorant 
know  that  wholesome  fermented  beverages,  taken  in 
such  measure  at  such  seasons  and  in  such  surroundings 
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as  will  commend  themselves  to  the  normally  con- 
stituted, free  the  creative  impulse  in  life  and  labour 
while  easing  the  contact  and  quickening  the  emotional 
response  between  man  and  man.  Good  fermented 
liquor,  as  the  experience  of  the  ages  attests,  is  the 
agent  of  good  cheer  and  the  reagent  of  good  fellow- 
ship. Shut  them  out  of  the  scheme  of  life  and  not 
only  social  relations,  but  personality  itself,  becomes  in 
so  far  hard,  crabbed,  and  mean. 

For  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  fermented 
beverages  have  been  held  through  the  ages  one  might 
appeal  to  the  references  that  run  through  the  treasured 
literature  of  all  peoples.  Although  fermented  drink 
is  occasionally  railed  at  as  a  mocker  and  depraver,  the 
grand  tenor  of  the  references  is  overwhelming  in  the 
other  direction.  "  It  is  as  a  divine  gift ;  as  a  symbol  of 
prosperity,  joy,  and  triumpn  ;  as  an  opener  of  the 
heart ;  as  a  revealer  of  the  transcendental  mysteries  of 
the  being  ;  as  the  sign  and  token  of  social  and  religious 
communion  that  the  praises  of  wine  are  most  often 
sung." 

But  there  is  no  need  to  appeal  to  the  past.  Visible 
evidence  is  before  us  in  the  present.  One  can  without 
immoderate  trouble  light  upon  gatherings  of  abstainers 
from  fermented  beverages,  and  observe  at  first  hand  the 
type  of  personality  total  abstinence  induces.  Now  there 
are  great  and  admirable  (yes,  even  lovable)  men  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  take  fermented 
beverages.  We  readily  acknowledge  such  exceptions. 
But  if  a  comparison  be  made  between  any  average 
company  of  abstainers  and  partakers,  who  will  deny 
that  the  former  are  plainly  distinguishable  by  their 
lack  of  genuine  cordiality,  by  their  narrowness  of  out- 
look, by  their  defective  sense  of  humour,  by  their 
poverty  of  spiritual  genius,  by  their  small  self-conceits 
and  arrogance,  by  their  deficiency  in  all  those  qualities 
which  we  sum  up  in  the  word  "  humanity  "  ? 
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If  there  be  any  reader  of  this  book  who  is  disposed 
to  think  that  the  elimination  of  fermented  liquors 
from  our  national  bill  of  fare  would  be  no  great  matter 
any  way,  and  that  any  trifling  ill  effect  on  the  generality 
of  people  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  gains 
in  other  directions,  we  would  put  to  him  this  question. 
Have  you  ever  met  any  of  the  people  who  espouse  the 
cause  of  total  abstinence  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
platform  ?  If  so,  would  you  like  to  live  with  them  ? 
Can  you  contemplate  without  depression  and  dread 
the  prospect  of  a  world  in  which  everyone  is  like  that  ? 
The  writer  is  no  scoffer  at  theory,  no  despiser  of  abstract 
argument ;  but  when  plain  fact  thrusts  itself  on  the 
notice  he  is  bound  to  give  it  attention  :  and  the  plain 
fact  is  that  total  abstinence  from  fermented  beverages 
produces  a  type  of  character  which  cannot  be  suffered 
for  long  without  boredom  or  exasperation. 

It  may  be  that  in  putting  the  question  thus  we  are 
a  little  unfair.  Perhaps  it  is  not  the  total  abstinence 
that  produces  these  depressing  characteristics  so  much 
as  the  fanaticism.  Perhaps  it  is  the  genus  fanatic  that 
is  so  tiresome,  the  species  "  abstinence  fanatic  "  being 
no  worse  or  better  than  fanatics  of  other  kinds.  It 
may  be.  But  we  have  met  fanatics  of  other  kinds 
who  were  quite  jolly  and  delightful  human  beings. 
Speaking  always  quite  generally,  and  allowing  for 
occasional  exceptions,  the  abstinence  fanatic  is  a  species 
in  himself,  plainly  distinguished  among  all  fanatics  by 
his  narrowness  and  arrogance  by  a  certain  metallic 
quality  of  mind  and  utterance,  by  what  one  might  call 
a  dessication  of  all  the  more  generous  human  qualities. 

These  are  not  personalities.  We  are  asking  what  is 
the  effect  of  fermented  beverages,  and  of  abstinence 
from  fermented  beverages,  on  the  average  human 
being  in  this  twentieth  century.  That  question  can  most 
directly  be  answered  by  reference  to  the  visible  evidence 
provided  by  a  survey  of  actual  persons  who  follow  the 
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one  course  and  the  other.  It  is  right  and  proper  to 
appeal  to  that  as  a  final  test  in  the  case  of  any  and 
every  vigorously  pushed  prescription  for  the  cure  of 
social  ills.  When  that  test  is  applied  in  this  particular 
case,  the  result  is  enough  to  give  pause  to  the  boldest. 

We  are  referring  above,  of  course,  to  the  effect  of 
fermented  beverages  on  normally  constituted  human 
beings.  The  prohibitionist,  it  will  be  noticed,  builds 
up  his  case  for  prohibition  on  the  assumption  that  all 
who  partake  of  fermented  beverages  are  prone  to  drink 
them  to  excess,  and  he  paints  in  lurid  colours  the 
demoralisation  that  overtakes  the  habitual  drunkard, 
and  the  deplorable  social  consequences  of  his  excess. 
Now  in  regard  to  this  there  are  several  things  to 
observe.  The  first  is  that  it  is  always  unsound  and  often 
unsafe  to  narrow  down  popular  liberties  because  they 
are  abused  by  some.  Every  step  taken  in  this  direction 
is  a  step  further  along  the  slippery  slope  that  leads  to 
enslavement.  We  all  know  the  type  of  person  who, 
because  some  poor  epileptic  went  too  near  the  edge  of 
the  cliffs  and  fell  over,  says  "  the  cliffs  should  be  fenced 
off,"  or  who,  having  slipped  on  a  piece  of  orange  peel, 
says  "  oranges  should  be  prohibited."  Every  company 
has  its  idiot  whose  remark  upon  every  abuse  is  "  there 
ought  to  be  a  law."  If  every  human  faculty  or  custom 
that  is  capable  of  abuse  were  to  be  proscribed  and  the 
facilities  for  its  exercise  abolished  men  would  cease  to 
be  responsible  human  beings  and  become,  as  the 
Lancashire  workman  put  it,  "  nowt  but  a  set  o* 
dummies."  We  should,  of  course,  be  frightfully  "good," 
as  the  prohibitionist  understands  goodness,  but  we 
should  not  be  men.  That  is  all. 

It  will  be  agreed,  we  fancy,  by  all  who  cherish 
liberty,  that  to  deny  the  use  of  a  thing  to  all  because 
it  is  abused  by  some  is  wrong  in  principle  and  vicious 
in  practice.  The  Vetotaler,  we  are  aware,  would  not 
admit  it  even  as  a  general  proposition — but  then  he 
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does  not  cherish  liberty.  In  any  case  he  would  say 
that  "  alcohol  "  must  be  treated  as  an  exception  to 
any  general  rule  of  the  kind,  for  the  reason  that 
"  alcohol  "  is  a  drug  which  grows  on  its  victims  and  that 
persons  addicted  to  it  must  be  protected  from  them- 
selves. 

Now  the  Report  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
makes  it  clear,  so  far  as  scientific  experts  can  make 
anything  clear,  that  "  alcohol  "  is  no  more  a  drug 
than  is  tea  or  coffee,  that  it  has  a  relatively  slight 
habit-forming  tendency  and  that  its  moderate  use 
does  not  to  any  pronounced  degree  create  a  specific 
disposition  to  excess.  If  for  extraneous  reasons  a 
person  takes  to  drinking  to  excess  a  craving  is  developed, 
but  this  "  is  very  much  weaker  than  the  craving 
which  habitual  users  of  other  drugs  experience  as  a 
result  of  abstinence.  Thus  drunkards  in  prisons  and 
other  institutions  where  liquor  is  not  obtainable, 
complain  much  less  of  discomfort  from  the  lack  of 
alcohol  than  from  thatdue  to  the  prohibitionof  smoking." 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  this.  Every  well- 
balanced  person  knows  that  the  prohibitionist  asser- 
tion that  there  is  in  alcohol  some  dire  unique  property 
which  insidiously  leads  even  normal  persons  to  excess 
and  demoralisation  is  untrue,  but  since  quite  a  number 
of  people  have  more  respect  for  science  than  for  sense 
the  scientist's  confirmation  is  worth  having.  His 
findings  support  the  view  that  the  general  use  of 
fermented  beverages  is  quite  compatible  with  general 
sobriety. 

There  are,  of  course,  in  every  congregation  of  people 
individuals  prone  to  excess  of  one  kind  or  another. 
We  may  be  excused  for  repeating,  on  this  point,  what 
has  been  written  elsewhere  : — 

"  But  before  accepting  the  ready-made  conclusion 
that  the  proper  remedy  for  excess  by  some  is  denial  to 
all,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  alcoholic  excess  in  relation 
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to  all  those  other  excesses  to  which  abnormal  or  '  baulked  ' 
individuals  are  prone.  There  are  people  who  have  such 
a  passion  for  apples  that  they  will  steal  from  their  own 
children  ;  for  chocolatr,  that  they  will  buy  two  pounds 
and  gobble  it  up  in  ten  minutes  ;  for  jewels,  that  they 
will  blast  their  reputations  to  acquire  another  pearl  ; 
for  sexual  excitement,  that  they  will  resort  to  unimaginable 
practices  ;  for  newspapers,  that  they  will  read  six  a  day  ; 
for  potato  pie,  that  they  will  overeat  themselves  into  a 
perilously  comatose  condition  ;  for  politics,  that  they  will 
on  occasion  shout  '  Tear  him  to  pieces  1  Skin  him 
alive  !  '  of  a  quite  decent  neighbour.  But  we  would  "not 
on  that  account  recommend  the  abolition  of  fruit, 
chocolate,  ornaments,  literature  or  politics.  There  are 
kleptomaniacs  as  well  as  dipsomaniacs .  There  are  gluttons 
as  well  as  topers.  There  are  extremes  of  meanness  and 
cruelty  beside  which  drunkenness  is  an  amiable  foible. 
In  every  community  there  are  individuals  prone  to 
aberration  or  excess."* 

When  these  unpleasant  but  undeniable  facts  are 
pondered  it  becomes  plain  that  the  problem  of  alcoholic 
excess  is  not  an  "  alcohol  "  problem,  but  an  "  excess  " 
problem  and  the  solution  of  it  lies  not  along  the  line 
of  banning  alcohol  but  of  rectifying  those  conditions 
in  our  civilisation — idleness,  monotony,  squalor,  in- 
sanitation,  over-crowding,  and  what  not — that  give 
rise  to  the  disposition  of  excess.  In  particular,  that 
state  of  affairs,  created  by  ill-conceived  licensing  laws, 
should  be  rectified,  which  tends  to  make  the  public 
house  into  A^n5e&s  drink-shop  instead  of  a  democratic 
rendezvous  providing  refreshment  for  body  and  spirit 
in  surroundings*  that  make  for  the  most  beneficial  use 
of  the  beverages  provided. 

We  submit,  then-/  that  fermented  beverages  are  a 
human  good,  and  that  to  allow  any  section  among  us 
to  banish  them:  from  our  midst  would  be  to  permit  a 
wrong  which  wouIcT'be  yet  another  step  towards  en- 
slavement and  would  leave  human  life  meaner  and 

*  Fermented  Beverages,  page  42. 
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poorer.  And  since  fermented  liquors,  to  be  widely 
enjoyed,  must  be  made  and  sold,  we  dissent  entirely 
from  the  proposition  that  "  the  liquor  traffic  is  a 
dangerous  and  socially  harmful  trade."  It  may  be  an 
unsatisfactory  liquor  "  traffic  "  in  that  it  is  stupidly 
controlled  under  absurd  licensing  laws  which  study 
anything  but  the  convenience  of  the  public.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  dangerous  in  the  sense  that  anything  which 
has  great  possibilities  holds  great  dangers.  But  it  is 
not  dangerous  and  socially  harmful  in  the  sense  that 
the  level  of  individual  and  social  life  would  be  raised 
if  it  could  be  abolished. 

In  considering  "  Local  Veto,"  therefore,  we  must 
regard  it  as  a  type  of  measure  which,  if  passed  in 
respect  of  fermented  beverages,  may  with  equal  justice 
be  applied  to  anything  against  which  any  section  in 
any  electoral  area  can  work  up  a  prejudice. 

We  will  examine  in  the  next  chapter  what  this 
means. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
SAUCE    FOR   THE    GANDER. 

THE  Local  Veto  proposals  open  up  a  question  far  wider 
than  any  matter  of  abolishing  the  "liquor  traffic." 
They  challenge  the  principle  and  system  under  which 
government  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  in  this 
country.  They  mean  in  essence  that  a  referendum  is 
to  be  taken  as  to  whether  a  certain  large  section  of 
any  local  population  shall  or  shall  not  be  prevented  by 
another  section  from  doing  something  which  seems  to 
it  right  and  proper  and  eminently  desirable. 

Now  the  referendum  carrying  mandatory  powers  is 
something  as  yet  foreign  to  English  political  machinery. 
It  is  something  entirely  different  from  representative 
government.  Under  representative  government  the 
electors  are  asked  to  choose  by  ballot  those  who  shall, 
for  a  period,  be  entrusted  with  the  making  of  the  laws, 
and  thereafter,  until  the  period  of  office  abruptly  or 
naturally  terminates  the  person  elected  may  vote 
according  to  his  own  judgment  on  public  issues  as  they 
arise.  But  under  a  referendum  system  the  electors, 
having  chosen  their  representative,  may  at  any  time 
insist  on  a  specific  question  being  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  representatives  and  settled  by  a  general 
counting  of  heads,  for  and  against. 

A  very  good  case,  let  it  be  said  at  once,  can  be  made 
out  in  support  of  taking  a  plebiscite  on  this  or  that 
vexed  public  issue,  so  long  as  one  thinks  only  of  the 
one  issue  and  shuts  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in- 
numerable questions  could  be  with  equal  justice 
referred  to  the  electors  direct  and  that  if  many  questions 
were  so  referred  the  responsible  representative  would 
speedily  become  little  more  than  a  delegate. 
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Now  the  Vetotaler  is  asking  for  a  first  instalment 
of  the  referendum,  and  before  we  accede  to  his  request 
we  had  better  be  sure  that  we  want  all  that  the  change 
involves.  Are  we  easy  over  the  prospect  of  govern- 
ment by  referendum  being  applied  to  any  and  every 
social  and  political  issue  ?  Do  we  want  to  have  a 
referendum  every  morning  ?  Are  we  anxious  to  vote 
item  by  item  whether  the  State  shall  or  shall  not  own 
the  mines  and  the  railways,  disestablish  the  Church, 
make  a  levy  on  capital,  abolish  or  nationalise  educa- 
tion, democratise  the  Navy,  join  the  League  of  Nations, 
enter  into  an  offensive-defensive  treaty  alliance  with 
Nicaragua,  smash  the  trade  unions,  fix  the  price  of 
bacon,  or  cut  itself  up  into  a  Heptarchy,  always 
remembering  that  the  ballot  paper  is  to  be  drawn  up, 
on  the  Local  Veto  precedent,  by  partisans  who  care- 
fully provide  against  any  vote  being  given  for  courses 
of  which  they  personally  disapprove,  and  that  a  majority 
either  way,  however  wangled,  has  the  effect  of  law  ? 
If  Government  by  referendum  is  such  a  good  way  of 
dealing  with  the  "  liquor  traffic  "  why  should  we  be 
denied  the  advantage  of  deciding  everything  in  the 
same  way  ? 

Indeed,  if  a  start  is  to  be  made  with  the  referendum, 
it  is  much  more  fitting  that  it  should  be  applied  to 
matters  which  touch  equally  the  members  of  the 
whole  nation.  There  is  good  paper  logic  in  the  pro- 
posal for  a  referendum  on  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua, 
or  on  whether  the  Navy  should  be  scrapped,  or  on 
whether  Britain  should  turn  itself  into  a  Republic  : 
for  these  are  matters  by  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  are  fairly  equally  affected.  Contrariwise,  the 
worst  possible  subject  for  exceptional  referendum 
settlement  is  one  in  which  there  is  an  internal  conflict 
of  interests  or  rights,  in  which  one  large  group  within 
the  nation  is  to  be  coerced  by  the  vote  of  another 
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large  group.  The  question  whether  people  shall  or 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  drink  the  beverages  of  their 
choice  is,  among  all  questions,  one  of  the  least  suitable 
to  start  upon. 

But  even  supposing  the  vote  were  fair  and  square 
is  it  really  to  be  accepted  as  a  principle  in  our  social 
life  that  a  majority  has  the  right  to  order  a  minority 
about  as  it  likes  ?  It  is,  of  course,  the  principle  acted 
upon  by  every  bully — "  I'm  stronger  than  you  are 
and  you  shall  do  what  I  say  "—but  one  had  got  a  sort 
of  idea  that  bullydom  was  in  disfavour.  Much  oratory 
has  been  dispensed  daring  this  last  five  years  on  the 
subject  of  justice  and  liberty,  on  the  right  of  small 
groups  to  go  their  own  way  unoppressed  by  larger  and 
more  powerful  groups.  The  coercion  of  minorities 
in  internal  affairs  seems  hardly  to  harmonise  with  the 
great  principles  that  have  been  laid  down  to  guide 
action  in  external  affairs. 

However,  the  proposal  is  to  be  that  the  trade  in 
fermented  beverages  may  be  suppressed  by  the  vote 
of  a  majority,  possibly  by  the  vote  of  a  bare  majority. 
We  shall  see  that  this  majority  will  really  be  in  all 
cases  a  small  minority — but  let  that  pass  for  the 
moment.  A  bare  majority  may  be  a  majority  of  one 
in  an  electorate  of  ten  thousand,  that  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  one  half.  Now  that  means  in  effect  that  in 
a  community  of  two  people  either  of  the  two  has  the 
right  to  impose  whatever  restrictions  he  chooses  on 
the  other.  If  number  one  restricts  and  regulates  the 
actions  of  number  two,  then  in  justice  number  two 
has  equally  the  right  to  order  the  ways  of  number  one. 
This  lands  us  at  once  in  an  absurdity,  for  if  number 
one  may  prohibit  number  two  from  buying  a  glass  of 
beer,  number  two  can  with  equal  fairness  insist  that 
number  one  shall  have  no  tobacco,  he  himself  not  being 
a  smoker.  Or  he  might  insist  that  number  one  shall 
be  compelled  to  drink  three  pints  of  beer  a  day,  though 
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he  does  not  want  to  take  it,  or  that  he  shall  cease  to 
attend  the  Church  of  England  and  become  a  Plymouth 
Brother,  or  on  any  piece  of  despotism  and  tyranny 
which  may  strike  his  fancy.  The  idea  would  make 
an  excellent  subject  for  a  farce,  but  in  real  life  one  of 
the  first  things  a  member  of  any  community  has  to 
learn  is  toleration.  A  community  in  which  everyone 
imposed  his  own  whims  on  his  fellows  would  be  not  a 
community  at  all  but  a  lunatic  compound. 

The  Vetotalers  attach  great  importance  to  having 
the  majority  to  carry  the  veto  placed  at  a  minimal 
figure.  In  a  Bill  brought  forward  in  1893  it  was  fixed 
at  two-thirds  of  those  voting.  The  Scottish  Act  of 
1913  went  one  better  than  this  by  fixing  the  majority 
required  at  55  per  cent,  only,  provided  that  that 
number  amounted  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
electors.  When  we  consider  that  the  electors  in  any 
area  even  under  the  most  liberal  franchise  constitute  by 
no  means  the  whole  of  the  adult  population  it  becomes 
apparent  that  under  this  Act  much  less  than  one-third  of 
the  adult  population  can  impose  this  taboo  on  the  rest. 
Mr.  Charles  Roberts  urges  that  a  bare  majority  of  the 
vote  recorded  should  be  capable  of  passing  local  veto,  as 
otherwise  "  every  5  per  cent,  additional  required  above 
the  bare  majority  creates  a  serious  handicap  for  the 
law."* 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  electorate 
generally  votes  on  such  issues  as  these.  In  some 
districts  of  Canada  only  one-fourth  of  the  electors 
exercised  the  local  veto  franchise,  and  it  is  found  that 
in  our  own  country,  stirring  parliamentary  elections 
excepted,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  electorate  go 
to  the  poll.  Electors  should,  of  course,  show  more 
interest  in  the  laws  which  are  supposed  to  be  voted 
by  their  authority,  and  more  sense  of  civic  responsi- 

*  Time  Limit  and  Local  Option. 
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bility.  But  the  fact  remains.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  average  Englishman  to  the  poll 
in  defence  of  his  civic  or  private  interests.  The 
Vetotalers,  being  on  the  aggressive  side,  may  on  the 
other  hand  be  expected  to  make  great  exertions  to 
bring  up  every  adherent  to  the  poll. 

On  this  point  we  may  anticipate  a  reply,  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  cogency,  from  our  Vetotalers.  •  They 
may  say  :  "  All  government  is  carried  on  by  such 
mandates  given  by  a  small  proportion  of  the  electors, 
and  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  the  general  population  ; 
what  more  do  you  want  ?  "  But  we  have  already 
shown  that  this  question  is  in  a  way  distinct  from  many 
others.  When  the  citizen  neglects  to  go  to  the  poll  to 
give  his  vote  as  a  controlling  force  over  the  spending 
of  his  money,  and  the  way  in  which  he  is  to  be  taxed, 
he  is  doing  an  injustice  to  himself.  Now  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  restrain  a  man  from  doing  an  injustice  to 
himself,  or  neglecting  to  watch  over  his  own  interests. 
We  may  think  he  is  negligent,  but  it  is  his  own  look- 
out. But  when  the  question  is  one  of  a  section 
deliberately  planning  a  restriction  of  the  liberties  of 
another  section,  the  question  assumes  quite  a  different 
aspect,  and  it  is  imperative  that  we  should  exercise  the 
greatest  care  that  this  injustice  may  not  be  perpetrated 
at  any  rate  by  a  small  minority. 

Let  us  see  what  the  size  of  this  minority  is  likely  to 
be.  By  the  Liquor  Traffic  (Local  Control)  Bill  of  1907, 
prohibition  was  to  be  carried  by  a  majority  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  votes  polled.  As  we  have  said,  voters 
usually  constitute  less  than  one-half  of  the  adult 
population.  It  may  be  supposed  that  on  such  an  issue 
about  one-half  of  the  votes  on  the  register  might  be 
polled.  If  we  take  this  estimate,  then  one-seventh 
part  of  the  adult  population  would  carry  a  prohibition 
resolution,  and  anything  over  one-tenth  part  would 
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be  sufficient  to  carry  a  resolution  to  limit  the  number 
of  licenses. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  make  these  curious 
fractions  a  little  more  pictorial,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  like  to  be  pestered  with  arithmetic.  Imagine 
that  the  electors  of  some  village  having  an  adult 
population  of  100  are  summoned  to  an  assembly  to 
vote  by  show  of  hands  on  a  Local  Veto  referendum. 
If  the  register  is  a  fair  average  of  the  present  electoral 
register  for  Parliamentary  elections  (including  the 
women  voters)  only  50  of  the  100  will  be  entitled  to 
attend.  Suppose  of  these  only  one-half  turn  up,  the 
others  either  being  unable,  or  having  forgotten  the 
day,  or  having  misunderstood  what  it  was  all  about 
and  thought  it  unimportant.  Twenty-five  people, 
then,  put  in  an  appearance.  Then  the  position  is  that 
if  sixteen  of  those  people  (out  of  an  adult  population 
of  100,  remember)  vote  for  no-licence  those  sixteen 
are  an  effective  majority  and  the  sale  of  fermented 
liquor  in  the  village  is  henceforth  prohibited  ;  and  if 
thirteen  vote  for  a  reduction  of  licenses  then  licenses 
are  forthwith  reduced. 

It  is  important  to  make  the  above  point  plain,  for 
a  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  only  by  making 
a  minority  have  the  effect  of  a  majority  can  the 
Vetotalers  gain  their  ends.  Abstainers  constitute 
probably  about  one-twentieth  of  the  adult  male 
population,  and  the  men  who  are  actively  prohibition- 
ist are  certainly  not  more  than  one  in  thirty,  or  about 
3  per  cent.  It  is  frankly  admitted  by  the  party  that 
they  are  in  a  small  minority.  "  We  must  remember 
that  abstainers  alone  cannot  carry  anything.  They 
are  a  very  small  minority  of  the  electorate — not  more 
than  one  in  ten."  (Sir  Thomas  Whittaker,  1906.)  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  all  veto  or  abolition 
proposals  rely  on  legislation  by  small  minorities.  The 
abolitionists  do  not  seem  to  be  any  nearer  getting  a 
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real  majority  than  they  were  many  years  ago.  Their 
principal  science,  therefore,  is  that  of  making  a  great 
display  of  small  forces.  As  on  the  stage  the  noble 
army  of  twenty  "  supers  "  which  has  just  gallantly 
marched  across  the  field,  re-enters,  after  hastily  donning 
caps  or  plumes  of  another  fashion,  follows  up  in  its  own 
rear,  and  so  goes  on  defiling  ad  infinitum,  so  the  slender 
forces  of  the  abolitionist  army  are  exhibited  again  and 
again  to  give  the  impression  of  a  multitude. 

It  would  appear  that  all  these  schemes  are  carefully 
designed  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  oppressive  laws 
by  effective  minorities  of  cranks.  Local  Veto,  it  is 
pretty  plain,  is  the  fanatic's  charter.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  ;  the  principle  once  introduced  would  in  due 
course  find  new  applications.  We  all  have  our  cranky 
side.  We  are  all  anti-something-or-other.  We  all 
have  evil  moods  in  which  we  want  to  prevent  others 
from  doing  what  doesn't  appeal  to  us.  The  story  of 
"  freedom  broadening  down  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent "  is  little  other  than  the  story  of  successive 
curbing  of  that  innate  tendency  to  anti-dom  and 
bully-dom.  If  we  reverse  that  tendency  we  are  setting 
a  train  of  forces  in  motion  which  will  in  the  long  run 
result  in  an  all-round  intolerant  and  intolerable  world. 

What  a  prospect  opens  out !  The  vegetarians 
engineering  a  veto  of  the  "  meat  traffic  "  ;  the  nut-and- 
fruit-arians  demanding  a  plebiscite  on  the  continuance 
of  the  "  bread  traffic  "  ;  the  Extra-Particular  Baptists 
working  up  a  movement  for  a  Local  Veto  on  instru- 
mental music  ;  the  licensed  victuallers  conducting  an 
agitation  for  the  suppression  of  tea-shops  ;  the  people 
who  are  bored  stiff  by  golfing  and  motoring  chatter 
conspiring  to  get  a  no-golf  and  no-motor  Act  passed  ; 
the  Sitters-out  organising  a  prohibition  of  dancing  ; 
the  Pure-airans  plotting  the  doom  of  the  open  fire  ; 
the  Sandalites  soliciting  signatures  to  a  No-Boot  Order 
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and  the  Bare-Footers  giving  the  Sandalites  the  Order 
of  the  Boot. 

"  Local  Veto  means  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
shall  prevail."  On  the  contrary,  Local  Veto  means 
that  the  fads  and  fancies  of  any  and  every  trumped-up 
minority  shall  be  enforced  on  all. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HOBSON'S    OPTION. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  "  Local  Option  "  is  a 
label  that  really  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  kind  of  legislation  we  are  considering. 

"  Local  Option  "  suggests  that  people  are  to  be 
allowed  to  express,  without  restriction,  their  wish  as 
to  the  facilities  for  procuring  fermented  liquors  which 
shall  be  provided  in  the  locality.  But  in  fact  as  we 
have  seen,  the  "  Local  Option  "  proposals  give  them  no 
such  freedom  of  expression.  The  choice  they  are  to  be 
allowed  to  exercise  is  a  carefully  circumscribed  choice. 
They  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  say,  however  much  they 
may  think  it,  that  they  want  more  or  better  facilities. 
That  would  never  do  !  "  Local  Option  "  has  a  fine 
flavour  of  "  trusting  the  people."  But  when  one  gets 
down  to  brass  tacks  it  transpires  that  the  "  option  " 
is  restricted  to  certain  courses  which  are  laid  down 
beforehand  by  the  Optites  themselves.  The  electors 
are  to  be  allowed  to  vote  for  nothing  but  total  sup- 
pression, limitation,  or  leaving  things  as  they  are. 
On  the  matter  of  a  more  plentiful  supply,  lower  price, 
or  better  service,  the  elector  is  allowed  no  option 
whatever.  It  is  "  Heads  you  lose,  tails  I  don't." 

That  is  called  an  "  Option."  Well,  it  is  an  option 
of  a  sort.  The  footpad  who  had  held  up  the  solitary 
wayfarer  with  "  Your  money  or  your  life  !  "  similarly 
explained  to  the  jury  that  "  he  gave  the  gentleman  an 
option,"  but  counsel  for  the  prosecution  very  rightly 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  an  option  in  the  proper 
sense,  as  the  gentleman  might  conceivably  have  pre- 
ferred some  course  not  included  in  the  formula.  The 


jury,   it  will  be  remembered,   brought  in  a  verdict 
which  supported  counsel's  view. 

"  Consult  the  people  :  let  them  decide,"  runs  another 
phrase  dear  to  the  Vetotaler.  Yes,  but  decide  what  ? 
Whether  they  are  really  consulted  or  not  depends  on 
how  the  question  is  put.  The  sort  of  question  the 
Vetotaller  wants  to  put  would  hardly  deceive  an 
infant.  Any  school-boy  will  see  through  it  at  once. 
"  Have  you  finished,  Tommy,  or  would  you  like  a 
little  more  pudding  ?  "  "  No,  Miss,  I'd  like  a  lot." 

It  is  really  absurd  that  a  stale  dialectical  device 
that  forms  the  staple  of  so  many  of  our  pleasantries 
("  Will  you  be  kicked  downstairs  or  thrown  through 
the  window  ?  ")  should  be  seriously  tried  on  at  this 
time  of  day  in  connection  even  with  a  political  ramp. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  joke.  If  so,  it  is  a  bad  and  dangerous 
joke.  If  by  chance  it  came  off  the  sharp  practice  it 
covers  might  be  extended  to  many  other  things.  For 
instance,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  henceforward 
workmen  must  have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of 
the  industries  in  which  they  are  employed  and  of  the 
conditions  of  their  service,  including  wages  and  hours. 
Suppose  it  were  arranged  that  a  poll  of  the  workmen 
be  taken  on  these  very  important  questions  on  the 
lines  of  the  proposed  poll  on  the  "  Drink  Traffic,"  the 
drawing  up  of  the  ballot  paper  being  left  to  the  em- 
ployers. They  would  probably  proceed  to  issue  a 
ballot  paper  giving  the  men  the  option  of  voting  for  one 
of  three  courses  :  (a)  That  wages  should  be  reduced, 
(b)  that  hours  should  be  increased,  or  (c)  that  hours 
and  wages  should  remain  unchanged — all  other  recom- 
mendations being  strictly  ruled  out !  This  is  by  no 
means  far-fetched,  for  since  some  of  our  Vetotalers 
are  large  employers  of  labour  it  would,  of  course,  seem 
to  them  quite  proper  to  rule  out  any  possibility  of 
people  voting  for  something  of  which  they  personally 
disapproved.  That  is  what  they  mean  by  "  demo- 
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cratic  control."  One  could  almost  wish  that  an 
"  Industrial  Option  "  Bill  could  be  introduced  along- 
side the  coming  "  Local  Option "  Bill.  The  one 
would  throw  illuminating  sidelights  on  the  other. 

It  is  sufficiently  plain,  then,  that  "  Local  Option  " 
is  no  more  than  a  persuasive  label  for  a  dubious  con- 
coction. We  have  called  it,  therefore,  "Local  Veto," 
for  the  only  choice  given  under  any  scheme  as  yet  put 
forward  is  one  of  vetoing  or  not  vetoing,  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  means  whereby  people  who  want  to  enjoy 
fermented  drinks  can  procure  them  in  the  locality. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LOCAL    VETO    A   CLASS    MEASURE. 

• 

THE  strategical  plan  underlying  Local  Veto  is  to  strike 
at  the  enjoyment  of  fermented  beverages  by  an  attack 
on  the  licensed  houses  frequented  by  the  common 
people.  Our  Vetotalers  have  all  the  narrow  cunning 
and  lack  of  scruple  that  goes  with  that  type  of  mentality. 
They  know  very  well  that  if  they  brought  in  a  measure 
which  threatened  to  deny  the  boon  of  fermented  liquor 
to  the  wealthy  and  powerful  they  would  not  stand 
a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  getting  it  passed.  Their  scheme 
provides,  therefore,  that  anyone  who  has  a  bank 
balance  and  a  storage  cellar  and  who  "  knows  the 
ropes  "  shall  be  able  to  stock  that  cellar  according  to 
taste,  shall  be  able  to  keep  it  replenished,  and  shall 
be  able  without  let  or  hindrance  to  drink  what  and  when 
he  likes.  The  plot  is  based  on  the  idea  that  people 
whose  power  and  influence  counts  do  not  care  a  hang 
what  is  done  to  humbler  folk  so  long  as  their  own 
prerogatives  are  not  touched.  The  assumption  is 
that  all  those  who  disdain  the  lowly  pub  and  never  go 
there  because  they  have  all  they  want  at  home,  will 
not  trouble  to  go  to  the  poll  and  vote  for  the  retention 
of  licensed  houses  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  not 
their  advantages.  It  is  a  mean  and  despicable  calcula- 
tion, and  we  hope  and  believe  it  does  an  injustice  to 
human  nature,  even  the  human  nature  of  the  well-to- 
do  ;  but  without  question  it  has  been  taken  into 
account  and  reckoned  on  in  prohibitionist  strategy. 
Mr.  Charles  Roberts  actually  puts  forward  the  argu- 
ment that  since  in  many  districts  the  landowner  has 
despotically  forbidden  licensed  houses  over  the  length 
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and  breadth  of  his  estate,  and  the  people  have  endured 
the  despotism  without  riot  or  even  open  protest,  there- 
fore people  in  other  districts  may  be  expected  to  submit 
even  more  tamely  to  the  compulsory  closing  of  public 
houses  by  a  scratch  "  majority "  of  faddists  and 
egotists.  We  like  never  to  be  harsh,  but  this  argument 
strikes  us  as  positively  indecent.  We  had  come  to 
look  upon  the  tyranny  of  the  territorial  magnate  as  a 
thing  which  the  common  people  must  rise  up  and 
break  at  all  costs  if  liberty  and  true  democracy  is  to  be 
won.  Mr.  Roberts  regards  it  as  an  example  which 
we  could  not  do  better  than  follow. 

It  will  be  seen,  we  fancy,  that  some  special  exemption 
or  arrangement  will  be  made  in  regard  to  clubs.  It  is 
usually  provided  in  Local  Veto  measures  that  a  bona 
fide  club  shall  be  allowed  to  dispense  fermented  liquors 
as  before — perhaps  under  some  new  regulations  of  a 
harmless  kind.  Why  ?  For  two  reasons.  One  is 
that  though  many  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  would 
never  miss  the  public  houses  they  are  all  members  of 
one  or  more  clubs  and  if  no-license  were  imposed  on 
clubs  they  would  be  quite  noticeably  inconvenienced 
by  it.  The  other  is  that  some  clubs  are  political 
clubs,  and  "  whatever  else  you  do  don't  get  across 
the  Party  organisation."  The  plan  is  to  oppress  people 
who  are  not  powerful  by  wealth  or  organisation,  just 
ordinary  common  people  who  can't  make  a  noise. 
Well,  it  is  most  ingenious  as  politics,  but  it  is  beneath 
contempt  as  reform. 

Local  Veto  is  a  class  measure  designed  to  unite  the 
fanatical  and  selfish  in  a  move  to  oppress  the  mass  of 
common  folk. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
VETO    IN    BEING. 

WHATEVER  other  type  of  person  may  be  lacking  from 
time  to  time  in  the  human  family,  there  is  never  any 
great  shortage  of  people  who  want  to  prohibit  some 
body  from  doing  something.  The  craving,  always 
latent,  now  and  again  becomes  active,  not  less  under 
democratic  than  under  aristocratic  or  monarchic 
forms  of  government,  and  occasionally  it  breaks  out  in 
a  debauch  of  prohibitory  legislation.  Such  a  relapse 
occurred  in  the  State  of  Maine,  U.S.A.,  in  1846,  and 
culminated  in  the  prohibition  Act  known  as  the 
"  Maine  Law  "  which  came  into  force  in  1851.  Under 
the  Maine  Law  the  sale  of  fermented  drink  was  pro- 
hibited throughout  the  State,  and  henceforward 
alcohol  might  be  supplied  only  against  a  medical 
certificate,  or  for  purposes  connected  with  the  industries 
or  arts.  Five  years  later  the  law  was  repealed.  It 
was,  however,  re-enacted  in  1858,  and  has  since  then 
been  more  or  less  in  force. 

It  strikes  one  as  a  rather  peculiar  fact  that  after 
being  repealed  after  lengthy  trial  and  out  of  action 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  prohibition  should  again  be 
introduced  and  yet  that,  after  the  passage  of  seventy 
years,  it  should  linger  on,  neither  swept  into  the 
limbo  of  intolerable  nuisances  by  the  people  of  Maine, 
nor  yet  copied  by  any  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  question  involved  in  repeal  or  con- 
tinuance was  not  in  practice  one  of  whether  people 
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should  be  able  to  get  the  beverages  they  wanted,  or 
not ;  but  merely  one  of  whether  they  should  get  them 
openly  or  surreptitiously. 

This  can  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by  quoting 
the  Report  on  Liquor  Legislation  in  the  United  States 
(Foreign  Office,  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  78,  1888), 
which  says,  speaking  of  the  Maine  Law,  "  It  has  in- 
duced many  people  to  sell  liquors  surreptitiously  who 
never  dreamed  of  doing  so  before.  Liquor  is  sold 
in  every  hole  and  corner  where  it  is  impossible  to 
detect,  and  it  exists  everywhere  in  dwelling  houses, 
cellars,  garrets  and  in  every  out  of  the  way  place. 
Liquor  is  brought  into  the  city  by  transportation 
companies  in  every  imaginable  way  to  conceal  its 
existence.  Total  abstinence  cannot  be  legislated  into 
a  nation  ;  people  will  supply  drink  ;  the  greater  the  risk 
of  the  illegal  traffic,  the  greater  the  profit  and  the- 
greater  the  adulteration." 

One  reason,  therefore,  for  the  easy  toleration  of  the 
Maine  Law  was  the  leaks  in  the  dike  it  was  supposed 
to  have  built  round  the  State.  As  to  the  seriousness 
of  these  leaks  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion. 
Some  assert  that  Portland  (the  largest  town  in  Maine 
State)  is  and  always  has  been,  in  spite  of  the  law, 
swimming  in  liquor.  Others  have  maintained  that  if 
a  law-abiding  person,  who  did  not  wish  to  acquire 
liquor,  were  resident  in  Portland,  he  might,  for  all  he 
saw,  retain  the  impression  that  the  city  was  dry  as  a 
bone.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  wished  to  acquire 
liquor,  and  was  not  over-scrupulous,  both  parties 
agreed  that  he  could  get  it  with  tolerable  ease. 

These  evasions  of  the  law  have  been  continuous 
from  the  date  of  its  reintroduction  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  Rev.  S.  F.  Pearson,  elected  sheriff,  as  a 
Gospel  Temperance  Reformer,  in  1900,  stated  that 
he  found  233  saloons  and  drug  stores  where  liquors 
were  dispensed  in  the  city  of  Portland.  "This 
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number,"  he  says,  "is  run  openly,  and  altogether 
there  are  416  rum-sellers."  In  1905  Senator  Sturgis 
took  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  strictly  enforcing  the 
law.  After  nine  months'  experience  of  strict  enforce- 
ment "  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  Portland 
amounted  to  1,525,  or  28  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
a  ratio  which  is  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  the  ratio 
in  Liverpool,  and  slightly  more  than  three  times  as 
high  as  the  ratio  in  London."  (Rowntree  and  Sher- 
well.) 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  there  was,  or  was  not, 
a  diminution  of  crime  and  an  improved  moral  atmo- 
sphere in  Maine  as  the  result  of  nominal  prohibition. 
Looking  over  the  mass  of  figures  relating  to  this,  one 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that  any  such  improvement  took  place. 
Indeed,  the  balance  inclines  the  other  way.  By 
carefully  selecting  certain  classes  of  figures  some 
improvement  might  be  shown,  but  if  other  figures 
are  admitted  the  result  is  quite  the  reverse.  On  this 
subject  it  is  well  to  avoid  drawing  any  hasty  con- 
clusion of  a  positive  nature.  The  statistics  have 
certainly  been  a  disappointment  to  the  prohibitionist, 
and  they  remain  a  puzzle  to  any  unbiassed  investigator 
who  wishes  to  make  researches  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
in  the  field  of  social  problems. 

There  is  probably  a  very  simple  explanation  for 
this.  Maine  drank  before  prohibition,  and  it  went  on 
drinking  after  prohibition.  The  convictions  for 
drunkenness  in  Maine  State  were,  in  1885,  1,761,  or 
about  27  per  10,000  of  the  population.  If  there  were 
really  no  liquor  obtainable  in  Maine,  we  should  have  to 
suppose  this  inebriety  to  be  the  result  of  moral  elevation 
(for  no  one  who  wished  to  be  fair  to  all  sides  would  sug- 
gest it  to  be  the  direct  consequence  of  teetotalism),  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  reality  it  was  the  result  of  liquors 
of  a  rather  worse  quality  than  those  in  use  before  the 
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passing  of  the  law.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  Portland,  Maine,  before  prohibition,  all 
unbiassed  investigation  goes  to  show  that  the  result  of 
prohibition  was  little  or  nototaldiminutionintheamount 
of  drinking,  but  a  much  more  disorderly  and  unregulated 
consumption  of  liquors  of  decidedly  worse  quality, 
and,  that  being  the  case,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to 
expect  any  improvement  in  the  standard  of  public 
deportment. 

Turning  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Parliament  passed  the  Canada  "Temperance  " 
Act  (Scott  Act)  in  1874.  This  was  a  measure  to 
institute,  not  universal  prohibition,  but  Local  Veto 
by  districts.  The  application  of  the  Veto  under 
this  law  has  not  proved  particularly  infectious,  for  it 
did  not  spread  widely  through  the  Dominion  until 
war  legislation  began.  During  the  war  all  the  provinces 
of  Canada  except  Quebec  have  adopted  some  form  of 
restriction  of  the  liquor  "traffic,"  whether  prohibition 
or  local  veto.  The  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba 
Licensing  Acts,  1916,  are  "  intended  to  prohibit 
and  shall  prohibit  transactions  in  Liquor."  The 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia  Acts  of  1916  and  1917 
provide  that  alcohol  may  only  be  kept  for  sale  for 
medical  or  industrial  purposes,  except  for  export. 
In  Saskatchewan  the  Act  of  1917  confines  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors  to  druggists,  etc.  These  latter 
are  war  measures  ;  how  long  they  will  survive  the 
peace  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  glance  over  the  statistics  for  the  periods  of 
application  and  non-application  of  liquor  laws  in 
Canada  reveals  some  remarkable  facts.  A  comparison 
of  the  facilities  for  obtaining  drink,  as  shown  by  the 
number  of  licences,  and  the  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness, for  England  and  Wales,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
foi  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  afford  food  for  reflection. 
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Thus,  the  figures  for  1911  show  that  the  .number  of 
"  On  Licences  "  per  10,000  inhabitants  are  : — 

For  England  and  Wales     ..          ..         25.2 
For  Canada 7.1 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  figures  for  convictions  for 
drunkenness,  which  might  be  supposed  to  stand  in 
some  sort  of  relation  to  the  ratio  of  licensed  houses, 
we  find  them  to  be  per  10,000  inhabitants  : — 

For  England  and  Wales     . .          . .         47-7 
For  Canada  . .          . .          . .          . .         57-4 

Further,  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  in  Ontario 
during  a  period  when  local  veto  was  in  force,  and 
during  a  period  of  trade  without  local  veto,  give 
astounding  results,  as  follows  : — 

Average  yearly  con- 
victions for  drunken- 
ness per  10,000 

inhabitants. 

Period  1880-5,  with  no  local  veto  27.9 

Period  1885-90,  with  local  veto    . .          31.0 
Period  1891-3,  with  no  local  veto  19.8  . 

We  find  also  that  the  consumption  of  liquor  per 
head  in  Canada  during  30  years  of  restrictive  legisla- 
tion, 1881-1911,  has  increased  by  93  per  cent.  !  In 
later  years,  taking  Canada  as  a  whole,  we  find  the 
convictions  for  drunkenness  in  1900  to  be  12,215, 
and  1909  to  be  31,105,  being  an  increase  of  150  per 
cent.  This  figure  gradually  rose  to  60,975  in  1913, 
and  in  1915,  during  the  war,  it  was  still  41,161.  Or, 
if  we  look  at  the  number  of  convictions  for  all  sorts 
of  offences,  we  see  that  in  1900  they  were  41,653, 
while  in  1909  they  amounted  to  89,951,  being  an 
increase  of  115  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  population 
in  the  same  time  being  only  30  per  cent. 

The  benefits  of  the  Scott  Law  are  not  very  apparent 
from  these  statistics.  What  measure  of  benefit  the 
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very  recent  extensions  of  prohibition  will  confer 
on  the  Dominion  it  is  rather  too  early  to  estimate, 
but  the  strange  results  shown  in  the  past  do  not  justify 
any  great  optimism.  In  1918  we  already  hear  of 
spirits  being  smuggled  into  Northern  Ontario  in 
"plaster  of  Paris  pedestals,"  and  a  doctor  of  Toronto 
was  fined  for  giving  out  12,274  prescriptions  for  whiskey 
in  the  course  of  n  days. 

In  New  Zealand  Sir  Wm.  Fox's  Act  for  the  institution 
of  Local  Option  was  passed  in  1891,  and  in  1893 
the  Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Act  also  became 
law.  Some  half  or  more  of  the  electors  of  New  Zealand 
voted  for  "  No  Licence  "  in  1905,  and  again  in  1908. 
The  voting  on  this  question  in  1914  showed,  however, 
a  sharp  reaction  against  the  principle  of  prohibition. 
Here  we  meet  again  with  the  curious  phenomenon 
that  a  country  under  Local  Veto  law  drinks  more, 
and  not  less,  as  we  might  expect.  New  Zealand 
shows,  from  1900  to  1910,  an  increased  expenditure 
on  liquor  per  head  of  population  from  £2  8s.  4^.  to 
£3  135.  id.  The  expenditure  per  head  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1910  was  £3  95.  3^. ;  so  New  Zealand 
with  Local  Veto  has  a  heavier  expenditure  than 
the  United  Kingdom  without  Local  Veto.  It  may 
further  be  noted  that  there  were  charged  with  drunken- 
ness in  New  Zealand  in  the  year  1905  8,707  persons, 
and  in  1909  the  larger  number  of  10,657  persons. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    VETO    AGITATION    IN    GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

ONE  of  the  earliest  moves  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  towards  its  goal  was  the  resolution  brought 
forward  annually  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  in  1864  introduced  the  "  Per- 
missive Bill,"  giving  to  two-thirds  of  the  voters  of 
any  parish  or  township  the  power  of  an  absolute 
veto  on  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  On  its  first  introduction 
the  Bill  was  supported  by  40  members  only.  His 
resolution  of  1879  in  favour  of  local  veto  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  88,  and  the  following  year  a  like  resolu- 
tion was  lost  by  a  majority  of  114.  But  "  perseverance 
aye  succeeds."  In  June,  1880,  Sir  Wilfrid  obtained 
a  majority  of  26  for  his  resolution  ;  and,  as  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  it  was  carried  again  by  42  in 
1881  and  by  87  in  1883.  It  should  be  said  at  once  that 
nothing  happened  as  a  result  of  all  this,  and  it  is  to 
be  suspected  the  members  of  Parliament  knew  when 
they  voted  that  nothing  would  happen,  for  the  resolu- 
tions were  entirely  indefinite  in  their  terms,  simply 
stating  the  vague  proposition  that  the  local  population 
should  have  power  to  restrict  the  "  drink  traffic," 
without  proceeding  to  lay  down  any  definition  of  what 
was  proposed  to  be  done.  For  instance,  the  resolution 
of  the  i8th  June,  1880,  reads  : — "  That  inasmuch 
as  the  ancient  and  avowed  object  of  licensing  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  to  supply  a  supposed 
public  want,  without  detriment  to  the  public  welfare, 
this  House  is  of  opinion  that  a  legal  power  of  restraining 
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the  issue  or  renewal  of  licenses  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  persons  most  deeply  interested  and 
affected — namely,  the  inhabitants  themselves,  who 
are  entitled  to  protection  from  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  the  present  system  by  some  efficient  measure 
of  local  option." 

On  April  28th,  1891,  the  customary  local  veto 
resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Ellis,  but  an 
amendment  was  proposed,  consisting  in  the  insertion 
in  the  resolution  of  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  liquor  trade  were  interfered  with,  it  was  just  that 
equitable  compensation  should  be  given.  This  amend- 
ment was  passed  by  a  majority  of  61,  and  the  new 
resolution,  with  the  embodied  amendment,  was 
afterwards  passed  by  a  majority  of  71. 

On  the  i8th  March,  1891,  the  Welsh  Direct  Veto 
Bill  was  introduced.  It  passed  the  second  reading 
by  a  majority  of  6,  and  was  then  dropped.  By  this 
measure  it  was  proposed  that  one-tenth  of  the  rate- 
payers in  any  district  might  demand  a  poll  on  the 
following  questions  : — 

(1)  That  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  be  pro- 

hibited. 

(2)  That  licences  be  reduced  to  a  certain  specified 

number. 

(3)  That  no  new  licence  be  granted. 

The  passing  of  the  first  proposal  was  to  be  dependent 
upon  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  recorded,  and 
of  the  second  or  third  proposals  upon  a  bare  majority 
of  votes  recorded.  The  Bill,  strange  to  say,  provided 
no  opportunity  of  rescinding  the  third  resolution  if 
once  carried.  No  compensation,  in  any  case,  was 
provided  for  by  the  Bill. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  prohibition  attempt  of 
1893.  As  a  preparation  for  this  a  canvass  had  been 
made  of  the  parliamentary  candidates,  and  it  was 
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support  the  Harcourt  Bill,  which  was  introduced  to 
the  new  Parliament  without  delay.  According  to  its 
provisions,  if  at  any  time  one-tenth  of  the  local 
electors  addressed  a  requisition  in  writing  to  the  local 
authorities,  they  might  cause  a  poll  to  be  taken,  either 
on  the  question  of  Sunday  closing  or  on  that  of  pro- 
hibition. By  the  terms  of  the  Bill,  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  recorded  were  sufficient  to  carry  a  resolution 
for  total  prohibition,  and  a  bare  majority  was  to 
carry  a  resolution  for  Sunday  closing.  The  Bill, 
however,  did  not  pass.  Among  other  non-successful 
measures  of  this  nature  were  Sir  W.  Harcourt 's 
second  Local  Control  (Veto)  Bill,  which  was  introduced 
in  1895,  and  the  Sunday  Closing  (England)  Bill  of  1897, 
the  Liquor  Traffic  Local  Control  (Scotland)  Bill  of 
1907,  and  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908,  which  contained 
a  Local  Veto  proposal. 

England,  Wales  and  Ireland  have  thus  far  managed 
to  defeat  the  schemes  and  stratagems  of  the  prohi- 
bitionists as  far  as  Local  Veto  plots  are  concerned, 
but  Scotland  is  already  in  the  toils.  The  Temperance 
(Scotland)  Act,  1913,  passed  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  I5th  August, 
1913.  By  its  provisions  the  slender  majority  of 
55  per  cent,  of  the  votes  recorded  is  sufficient  to  carry 
prohibition,  provided  that  such  majority  constitutes 
35  per  cent,  of  the  total  electorate.  But,  further, 
anything  over  a  bare  half  of  the  votes  given,  under 
the  same  condition,  is  sufficient  to  carry  a  limiting 
resolution,  with  the  result  of  reducing  the  number  of 
licences  by  one-fourth.  In  the  fourth  clause  of  this 
Act  it  is  stipulated  that  "  An  elector  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  more  than  one  of  the  resolutions 
submitted  at  the  poll,  but  if  a  no-license  resolution 
be  not  carried,  the  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  such 
resolution  shall  be  added  to  those  recorded  in  favour 
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of  the  limiting  resolution,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  recorded  in  favour  thereof." 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  ease  with  which 
measures  affecting  popular  liberties  get  through  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  How  many  of  the  people 
whose  normal  course  of  life  will  be  affected  by  the 
Temperance  (Scotland)  Act  of  1913  are  aware,  we 
wonder,  that  on  June  ist,  1920,  35  per  cent,  of  one- 
half  of  the  adult  population  in  any  electoral  area  in 
Scotland  will  be  able  to  close  all  the  licensed  premises 
throughout  that  area  ? 

At  the  time  of  the  General  Election  of  December, 
1918,  a  good  many  candidates  cheerfully  declared 
themselves  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Licensed  Trade 
being  placed  "under  popular  control."  Since,  as  we 
have  seen,  no  Local  Veto  measures  as  yet  introduced 
have  been  based  in  any  real  sense  on  "  popular 
control,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  give  powers  of  coercion 
to  small  minorities,  this  robust  phrase  will  not  entail 
support  of  any  Local  Veto  proposal  that  is  likely  to 
be  brought  forward.  It  will  be  seen,  in  fact,  that  any 
member  pledged  to  "  popular  control  "is  pledged  against 
"  Local  Option." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
"WOBBLING"   AND    PATCHWORK. 

In  most  prohibition  laws  provision  is  made  for 
"  wobbling."  By  this  we  mean  that  by  a  vote  the 
licensed  trade  may  be  destroyed  and  confiscated, 
and  three  years  later  it  is  possible  that  another  vote 
may  reverse  the  former  decisions  and  permit  the 
trade  again.  But  no  one  can  make  any  mistake  as 
to  the  result  of  such  a  system.  If  a  whole  trade  is  to 
be  hopelessly  ruined,  and  then  to  be  re-permitted, 
with  the  prospect  of  again  being  confiscated  in  another 
three  years,  it  is  obvious  that  no  self-respecting  man 
of  business  will  adventure  himself  in  it  any  more. 
Speculators  of  the  worst  type  might  always  be  found 
to  take  it  up,  but  not  people  honestly  desirous  of 
serving  a  public  need  in  a  conscientious  way. 

The  inevitable  result  of  any  such  wobbling  legislation 
would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  the  destruction  and 
confiscation  of  a  well-regulated  trade,  conducted  in 
decent  houses  by  men  of  established  good  character, 
and,  on  the  rebound,  the  further  result  would  be  the 
revival  of  a  trade  run  on  the  chance  of  netting  big 
profits  in  a  three  years'  period,  with  every  appurtenance 
designed  for  temporary  use,  by  men  with  the  speculative 
instinct,  infinitely  worse  morally  and  commercially 
than  their  predecessors. 

One  might  as  well  expect  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
the  Bank  of  England  under  a  system  by  which  the 
electorate  should  vote  every  three  years  to  decide 
whether  the  Bank  should  honour  its  notes  during  the 
next  three  years  or  repudiate  them. 
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A  further  anomaly  which  must  inevitably  follow 
Local  Veto  is  the  fantastic  distribution  of  the  trade 
in  districts  under  veto  and  the  ones  adjoining  them. 
A  considerable  number  of  customers  for  fermented 
liquors  would  doubtless  just  step  over  the  border  to 
the  non-veto  district  to  satisfy  their  wants.  Thus 
the  trade  of  the  house  on  one  side  of  the  border  would 
be  arbitrarily  taken  away,  while  the  house  immediately 
on  the  other  side  would  enjoy  greatly  increased  custom 
at  the  expense  of  its  former  rival.  This  increased 
custom  would  be  likely  to  cause  overcrowding,  haste, 
discomfort,  and  perhaps  disorder.  Thus,  on  the  one 
side  we  have  the  trade  forcibly  suppressed,  and,  by 
the  action  of  the  same  law,  the  trade  disorganised  and 
congested  in  districts  to  which  the  law  does  not 
apply. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  practical  effect  of  this 
disorganisation  is  directly  antagonistic  to  all  principles 
of  temperance.  The  Bishop  of  London  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  more  averse  a  neigh- 
bourhood to  publichouses  and  the  more  probable  it 
would  be  that  Local  Veto  would  be  passed.  Con- 
versely, the  more  addicted  the  neighbourhood  to 
publichouses  the  less  would  be  the  possibility  of  any 
such  vote.  Local  Veto  would  therefore  have  no 
chance  of  being  applied  just  in  those  districts  where, 
according  to  the  Vetotalers,  it  is  most  needed.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  working  of  such  laws  in  other 
countries.  In  Maine  the  agricultural  population 
(which  never  suffers  by  excessive  drinking  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  the  town  population)  has  always 
constituted  the  larger  part  of  the  voters  for  prohibition, 
and  Portland,  Maine,  a  seaport,  where  excesses  might 
be  likely  to  occur,  has  been  against  prohibition. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
BY-PRODUCTS    OF    SUPPRESSION. 

WE  have  seen  that  the  passing  of  prohibition  laws 
abroad  has  often  given  rise  to  such  an  extensive 
network  of  illicit  trading  as  to  make  them  of  non- 
effect. 

This  follows  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  system 
of  very  high  import  duties  is  a  direct  incentive  to 
smuggling.  English  smuggling,  which  was  so  prevalent 
a  century  ago,  was  never  put  down  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  coastguards  and  revenue  officers,  but  by  the 
diminution  and  abolition  of  duties,  which  took  away 
the  incentive  to  it.  More  than  high  duties,  or  high 
licence,  the  total  prohibition  of  any  commodity  evokes 
illicit  trading.  Prohibition  has  an  effect  which  even 
goes  further  than  making  illicit  trading  very  profitable. 
Individuals  chafing  under  autocratic  restrictions  come 
to  regard  it  as  a  point  of  honour,  or  at  least  as  a  sporting 
undertaking,  to  oppose  them.  This  influences  a 
circle  of  people  much  wider  tjian  those  directly 
interested  financially  in  the  circumventing  of  the 
law,  and  ranges  the  majority  of  the  population  on  the 
side  of  the  law-breakers.  It  tends  to  form  a  body  of 
"  conscientious  objectors  "  of  a  sort,  and  we  all  know 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  this  class.  It  brings  the 
law  into  disrepute,  and  makes  breaking  of  the  law 
respectable.  These  statements  are  abundantly 
demonstrated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
all  prohibition  countries,  and  it  will  be  agreed  that, 
whatever  the  scope  of  a  law  may  be,  it  is  probably 
better  not  to  have  a  law  than  to  have  a  law  which 
is  no  law,  universally  broken  with  impunity. 
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There  is  an  analogy  between  attempts  at  prohibition 
and  the  practice  of  religious  intolerance  in  past  ages. 
Religious  persecution  has  hardly  ever  attained  its 
object  of  suppressing  the  obnoxious  belief  or  sect. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  most  persecuted  faiths  flourished 
the  most.  We  make  no  apology  for  striking  a  parallel 
between  religious  persecution  and  attempts  at  pro- 
hibition. The  same  principles  that  made  it  impossible 
to  suppress  the  one  are  militant  against  endeavours 
to  prohibit  the  other,  and  as  the  habit  of  taking  fer- 
mented beverages  is  far  more  ancient  than  any  of  the 
existing  religions,  the  odds  are  against  suppressive 
measures  which  have  failed  when  used  against  the 
latter  being  more  successful  when  used  against  the 
former.  The  desire  for  fermented  drinks,  in  due 
season  and  on  appropriate  occasion,  is  instinctive 
and  persistent  in  the  vast  majority  of  mankind.  It 
is  a  desire  born  of  a  real  need,  and  if  the  need  is  denied 
satisfaction  evil  results  ensue. 

By  cla  .8  of  the  1893  Local  Veto  Bill  it  is  expressly 
stipulated  that  nothing  in  the  Act  should  affect  the 
sale  of  methylated  spirits  for  use  in  arts  or  manufac- 
tures under  any  enactment  permitting  such  sales, 
and  most  veto  acts  contain  similar  provisions.  Thus, 
under  Local  Veto,  there  are  still  methylated  spirits 
about,  and  methylated  spirits  are  trebly  poisonous. 

Now,  it  is  a  commonplace  that  when  wholesome 
fermented  liquors  are  withheld  the  drinking  of  methy- 
lated spirits  begins.  Already,  under  war  restrictions, 
we  see  almost  every  day  in  the  papers  accounts  of  the 
growing  habit  of  drinking  methylated  spirits  and  of 
the  evil  effects  which  follow.  This  has  been  especially 
noticeable  in  Liverpool  and  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
The  same  substance  poisoned  the  Russian  population, 
mind  and  body,  when  vodka  and  beer  were  prohibited. 
We  have  learned  recently  that  opium,  cocaine,  and 
a  string  of  other  poisonous  drugs  are  coming  into  vogue 
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extensively  in  some  circles  in  the  Metropolis  and 
elsewhere. 

In  our  own  experience  we  find  it  the  commonest 
thing  in  the  world  for  teetotalers  themselves  to  have 
some  pet  "  dope."  It  may  be  only  the  excessive  use 
of  strong  tea,  but  not  infrequently  it  extends  to  the 
abuse  of  bromides  as  a  remedy  for  disorders  of  the 
nerves.  Some  find  great  benefit  in  patent  medicines 
and  medicated  wines,  and  many  such  became  highly 
indignant  a  year  or  two  ago  when  the  druggist  or 
grocer  informed  them  that  their  innocent  elixir  could 
only  now  be  sold  between  the  hours  of  12  to  2.30  or 
after  6  o'clock. 

In  working  for  the  suppression  of  the  "liquor 
traffic,"  the  prohibitionists  fondly  hope  that  they  are 
contriving  the  abolition  of  alcohol.  They  are,  how- 
ever, at  the  moment  of  writing,  discovering  to  their 
chagrin  that  to  suppress  the  "  liquor  traffic  "  is  not 
by  any  means  necessarily  to  abolish  alcohol.  A 
few  weeks  ago  (April,  1919)  an  international  prohibi- 
tionist conference  was  held  at  Paris,  in  the  course  of 
which  M.  Bratt,  chairman  of  the  Stockholm  Bolag, 
gave  some  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  effect  of 
increasingly  drastic  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  spirits 
in  Stockholm  during  the  war.  In  1913  the  sale  of 
spirits  per  head  of  the  population  had  been  24.4  litres. 
As  a  result  of  rationing  and  other  measures,  this 
consumption  was  successively  reduced  to  ly.Sjin 
1914,  16.3  in  1915,  13.7  in  1916,  4.3  in  1917,  and 
3.3  litres  in  1918 — a  notable  reduction  in  which 
the  prohibitionists  must  have  greatly  rejoiced.  Still 
more  must  they  have  been  gratified  at  the  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  number  of  convictions 
for  drunkenness.  These  fell  necessarily  from  17,696 
in  1913  to  11,878  in  1914,  11,323  in  1915,  9,877  in 
1916,  and  3,749  in  1917.  The  restriction  policy  as  a 
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preventive  of    excess  seemed   to   be  justifying  itself 
by  results. 

But  in  1918  there  came  a  mystifying  turn  of  the 
tables.  While  the  sales,  as  already  remarked,  fell 
from  4.3  litres  per  head  to  3.3  litres,  the  convictions 
for  drunkenness  simultaneously  rose  from  3,749  to  6,341, 
and  they  are  still  rising.  "  Mr  Bratt  attributed  this 
reverse  movement  to  illicit  distillation,  which  began 
after  the  drastic  reduction  had  been  introduced  in 

1917  and  rapidly  extended  until  the  police  declared 
that  it  was  carried  on  in  every  house  in  Stockholm, 
and    they    could    not    cope    with    it.     The    monthly 
statistics    confirmed    the    explanation.     Drunkenness 
diminished  down  to  October,   1917,  when  low-water 
mark  was  reached,  and  then  began  to  increase  with 
a    gathering    momentum.     In    the    later    months    of 

1918  the  number  was  more  than  three  times  as  great 
as  in  the  same  months  in  1917.     The  admissions  of 
cases  ot  delirium  tremens  into  the  Central  Hospital 
for    Alcoholics    confirmed    the    police    records.     The 
danger   of   passing   from    controlled    to   illicit    traffic 
through  over-restriction  has  never  been  more  clearly 
demonstrated."* 

Exactly  the  same  result  has  followed  in  the  United 
States  from  a  policy  of  restriction  accompanied  by  the 
threat  of  prohibition.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  illicit  brewing  and  distilling  has  been  going  forward 
at  a  rapidly-increasing  rate  for  months  past.  But 
there  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  preparations  of  the 
same  kind  against  the  day  of  prohibition  if  and  when 
it  comes. 

"  The  approach  of  national  prohibition  is  heralded 
in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  by  a  phenomenal 
increase  in  applications  for  patents  for  devices  obviously 
intended  for  the  private  manufacture  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. 

*  Times,  May  26,  1919. 
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"  Stills  by  the  score  are  being  invented,  and  with 
them  the  Patent  Office  is  receiving  formulas  for  hundreds 
of  new  patent  medicines,  essences  of  fruit  products  from 
which  alcohol  may  be  distilled,  and  tonics  properly 
medicated  according  to  recognised  standards  but  con- 
taining percentages  of  alcohol,  opium  and  other  drugs. 
A  uniform  feature  of  innumerable  temperance  drinks  for 
which  patents  are  demanded  is  their  susceptibility  to 
'  proper  treatment '  in  private  stills. 

"  The  most  popular  of  all  the  apparatus  employed 
is  one  that  requires  no  technical  knowledge.  It  consists 
of  a  copper  and  zinc  structure  which  may  be  packed  into 
an  ordinary  travelling  trunk  and  which  ferments  and 
distils  either  malt  or  spirituous  beverages. 

"  '  Whisky  '  and  '  rum  '  are  now  being  widely  made 
from  tomato  juice,  molasses,  yeast  and  water,  fermented 
in  barrels  from  six  to  nine  days,  and  then  distilled.  One 
of  the  formulas  requires  three  gallons  of  molasses,  one  of 
yeast,  38  of  tomato  juice,  and  50  of  water,  the  combina- 
tion being  intended  to  provide  a  large  supply. 

"  The  favourite  gin  formula  is  a  mash  made  of  malted 
barley  and  rye,  yeast,  water,  juniper  berries,  salt,  and 
hops."* 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  people 
find  fermented  drinks  gratifying  and  helpful.  If  they 
are  denied  by  law  the  facilities  for  obtaining  such 
drinks  in  wholesome  form  they  will,  partly  from 
desire,  partly  from  a  sense  of  being  unwarrantably 
baulked  of  an  elementary  right,  proceed  to  decoct 
unwholesome  alcoholic  compounds  for  themselves. 
Alcohol  of  a  sort  can  be  produced  cheaply  enough 
by  anyone  who  is  sufficiently  interested  to  go  into  the 
technique  of  it,  and  can  be  drunk  in  secret  by  anyone 
whose  stomach  can  stand  it.  The  liquor  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  production  and  consumption 
alike  conduce  to  drunkenness.  Is  that  what  our 
Vetotalers  wish  to  bring  about  ?  We  will  try  to  think 
better  of  them,  but  it  is  not  easy.  , 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  pass  over  the  remarkable 
example  of  prohibition  in  Russia.  On  the  outbreak 

*  Times,  May  28, 1919. 
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of  war  in  1914  the  sale  of  "  vodka,"  the  national 
spirituous  drink,  was  prohibited,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
as  in  first-class  restaurants.  For  some  time  beer 
and  wines  of  low  strength  were  allowed  to  be  sold, 
but  eventually  every  alcoholic  drink  was  prohibited 
in  almost  every  district  of  Russia. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  Russia's  participation  in 
the  war.  Having  made  great  exertions  and  sustained 
heavy  losses,  the  discontent  among  the  people  of  that 
great  empire  rose  to  an  acute  point.  Dearness  and 
scarcity  of  all  provisions  and  necessities  of  life  were 
at  the  base  of  this  discontent,  and  the  total  prohibition 
of  even  the  harmless  light  beer  and  the  light  natural 
wine,  which  was  before  so  freely  consumed,  had 
probably  a  greater  effect  in  fanning  this  flame  of 
discontent  than  any  other  deprivation. 

The  result  of  the  prohibition  was  a  large  consumption 
of  methylated  spirits,  furniture  polish,  or  any  compound 
containing  a  proportion  of  the  poisonous  "  industrial  " 
alcohol,  increased  disease,  drunkenness  of  a  much 
more  injurious  type  than  that  resulting  from  excess 
in  the  consumption  of  vodka,  beer,  or  wine,  and — 
revolution. 

Both  before  and  after  the  revolution  the  same  old 
story  of  prohibitionist  experiments  is  to  be  told. 
Illicit  trading,  secret  distilling,  and  smuggling  were 
prevalent  all  over  the  country.  The  Novoe  Vremya 
of  November  8,  1917,  says,  "  The  peasants'  esta- 
blishments are  smoking  like  factories,  day  and  night, 
distilling  illicit  spirit."  In  the  further  course  of  the 
revolution  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  proportion 
of  evil  has  resulted  from  prohibition  and  how  much 
from  illicit  "  vodka  "  made  from  methylated  spirit, 
but  it  is  certain  that  prohibition  started  the  trouble. 

Under  the  prohibitionary  regulations  in  Russia 
local  authorities  were  allowed  to  decide  for  or  against 
the  sale  of  liquor.  These  authorities  were  entirely 


non-representative  of  the  people,  as  would  be  the 
case  also  in  England  if  a  minority  of  the  population 
were  allowed  to  carry  such  measures.  They  were, 
in  fact,  a  good  sample  of  "  Local  Veto  "  legislation. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
THE    CLUB    EVASION. 

As  our  Vetotalers  proposed  to  regulate  the  liquor 
trade  by  new  laws,  we  naturally  come  to  make  the 
enquiry,  "  Are  the  present  regulations  insufficient  ?  " 
The  complexities  of  the  existing  licensing  laws  have 
been  reduced  to  something  like  order,  and  in  a  large 
measure  codified,  by  the  Licensing  (Consolidation) 
Act  of  1910.  For  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in 
England  two  licences  are  required,  one  from  the 
Justices  and  an  excise  licence.  The  Justices  may 
grant  a  licence  at  their  discretion,  subject  to  certain 
regulations  and  requirements.  The  grant  of  a  licence 
by  the  Justices  may  be  opposed  by  any  person  resident 
in  the  district,  who  may  state  the  reason  for  his 
objections.  In  case  a  licence  is  granted  by  the 
Justices,  it  is  subject  to  confirmation  by  quarter 
sessions  in  a  county,  the  whole  body  of  Justices  in 
a  borough,  etc.,  and  may  be  then  opposed  by  an 
objecting  resident.  Similar  proceedings  accompany 
the  renewal  of  a  licence  previously  granted. 

The  renewal  of  a  licence  may  be  refused,  without 
the  grant  of  any  compensation,  if  the  licensee's  premises 
have  been  ill-conducted ;  if  they  are  structurally 
deficient  or  unsuitable,  or  if  the  character  or  fitness 
of  the  applicant  is  unsatisfactory.  If  the  Justices 
desire  to  take  away  a  licence  on  other  grounds  (e.g., 
as  unnecessary)  the  licensee  may  receive  compensation 
from  a  fund,  which  is  formed  by  a  levy  imposed  upon 
licence  holders.  Thus,  while  the  individual  may  be 
compensated,  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  not  compensated, 
for  it  must  itself  subscribe  the  money  which  is  to 
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be  paid  to  one  of  its  members.  A  licensee  must  not 
suffer  any  gaming  or  betting  on  his  premises. 
The  smallest  breach  of  the  multitudinous  regulations 
of  the  Acts,  even  though  it  be  inadvertent,  may 
lead  to  the  confiscation  of  his  licence.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  none  of  his  customers  being  in  any  way  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  even  though  it  may  be  drunk 
elsewhere,  and  he  is  by  law  compelled  to  answer  for 
the  moral  character  of  a  section  of  his  customers,  and, 
following  moral  lines  of  distinction,  to  deprive  some 
of  them  of  the  full  benefit  of  his  house  as  a  place  of 
rest  or  social  relaxation. 

Any  constable  may  at  all  times  enter  on  any  licensed 
premises,  even  on  no  definite  ground,  but  merely  to 
see  if  all  is  right. — Licensing  (Consolidation)  Act, 
Section  81. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  establishment  and  conduct 
of  publichouses  is  already  severely  regulated  and 
controlled.  Even  if  we  suppose  the  habit  of  drinking 
fermented  liquors  to  be  as  dangerous  and  suspect  as 
the  prohibitionists  assert,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
hardly  could  more  stringent  rules  for  its  control  be 
devised.  But  while  drinking  is  restricted  in  public- 
houses,  it  is  unrestricted  and  absolutely  uncontrolled 
in  clubs.  The  police  have  no  right  without  a  warrant 
to  enter  such  places  to  see  whether  excess  and  drunken- 
ness takes  place  there.  Yet  most  veto  proposals  pass 
over  clubs  and  leave  them  in  the  same  unregulated  and 
unrestricted  position. 

If  veto  proposals  were  generally  passed  in  this 
country,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  common  people  would  be  practically  transferred 
en  bloc  to  the  territory  of  clubs,  beyond  all  reach  and 
regulation  of  the  law.  The  Americans,  who  are 
notoriously  "  quick  in  the  uptake  "  in  matters  of 
this  sort,  in  some  districts  made  this  change  with 
delightful  alacrity.  The  instant  the  prohibition  law 
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touched  a  district  the  whole  body  of  customers  of  a 
saloon  planked  down  a  few  dollars  each  and  became 
members  of  a  club,  meeting  in  the  same  premises, 
thus  allowing  the  trade  to  go  merrily  on  as  before, 
only  without  supervision. 

It  is  certain  that  no  one  who  is  neither  fanatically 
prohibitionist  nor  directly  interested  in  the  illegal 
profits  of  shebeening  and  smuggling  can  approve  of 
these  results  of  legislation.  They  are  neither  just 
nor  moral,  nor  expedient  for  the  State. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

WE  have  shown  that  the  prohibitionist  party  aims  at 
the  total  suppression  of  the  public -house.  In  doing 
this  they  aim  at  the  total  closure  of  the  great  working- 
man's  club  of  the  country.  The  loss  of  this  great 
free  club  would  be  a  most  serious  deprivation,  to 
say  the  least,  and  probably  a  great  social  and  political 
catastrophe.  What  the  teetotal  party  propose  in 
its  place  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  "  Soviets." 

The  clubs  for  the  upper  classes  will  still  exist,  and, 
we  presume,  retain  their  right  to  conduct  trade  in 
liquors  at  all  hours.  Therefore,  if  those  measures 
are  carried,  it  will  be  still  more  advantageous  to  be 
rich,  and  doubly  unfortunate  to  be  poor.  There  is 
absolutely  no  meeting-place  for  friendly  discussion 
of  all  possible  subjects  affecting  the  people  in  general 
which  can  compare  in  importance  with  the  public- 
house,  and  this  function  considerably  restrains  and 
improves  the  effect  of  their  other  function — that  of 
selling  fermented  liquors.  The  man  who  sits  alone 
in  an  isolated  chamber  and  drinks  is  doping  himself. 
The  man  who  converses  and  reasons  among  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  drinks  good  liquor,  is  enjoying 
himself,  and  making  a  reasonable  use  of  life,  and  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  sensible  man  and  a  good  citizen 
than  any  recluse  who  abhors  the  good  gifts  of  nature. 

There  are  some  individuals  who  abuse  fermented 
drinks ;  there  are  individuals  who  are  habitual 
drunkards,  and  who  ruin  their  health  by  excess,  just 
as  there  are  opium  eaters  and  sexual  maniacs — and 
fanatical  teetotallers.  If  the  teetotal  party  has  any 
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bona  fide  desire  to  check  excesses  it  may  be  assured  of 
the  heartiest  co-operation  and  support  from  every 
single  licensed  victualler  in  the  country.  The  man 
who  is  liable  to  drink  to  excess  inspires  a  perfect 
horror  in  the  licensee  of  a  public  house,  liable  to  have 
his  licence  and  livelihood  taken  away  by  any  breach 
of  the  regulations  due  to  such  a  man.  We  beg  to 
assure  the  teetotal  party  that  the  publican  is  ready 
to  spare  no  pains  to  prevent  this  rare  degenerate 
from  developing  his  peculiarity,  for,  for  business  pur- 
poses, he  is  the  worst  enemy  the  publican  has. 

The  existence  of  this  individual  cannot  be  brought 
forward  as  a  justification  of  the  project  for  muzzling 
the  whole  population  lest  they  should  also  fall  into 
excess.  Practically  everything  may  be  abused. 
Religion  may  be  overdriven  and  become  a  mania, 
likely  to  land  its  possessor  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  A 
passion  for  going  to  "  pictures,"  or  reading  trashy 
literature,  may  be  a  decided  evil,  as  our  police  court 
records  sometimes  show.  The  right  of  the  workman 
to  cease  labour,  if  dissatisfied  with  its  conditions, 
may  be  abused  by  a  system  of  never-ending  strikes, 
in  which  no  contract  is  ever  kept ;  and  all  drifts  to 
anarchy.  The  result  of  these  abuses  may  be  worse 
than  the  abuse  of  drink. 

If  everything  that  may  be  abused  must  be  vetoed, 
then  we  shall  enter  at  once  into  a  lunatic  world,  for 
our  series  of  prohibitions  will  evidently  have  to  extend 
so  far  as  to  prohibit  men  from  ever  seeing  or  speaking 
to  women. 

If  we  admit  that  everything  that  requires  State 
licensing  and  regulation  must  be  vetoed,  then,  again, 
we  enter  regions  of  absurdity.  Justices  have  the 
power  to  licence  or  refuse  to  licence  theatres,  and 
regulations  are  necessary  for  their  proper  conducting. 
Does  that  say  that  they  may  t>e  suppressed  ?  Tobacco 
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is  excised  and  taxed  heavily,  and  a  licence  is  required 
for  its  sale.  Is  it  on  the  vetoists'  programme  to 
prohibit  itt?  The  authorities  have  something  to  say 
to  the  proprietor  of  a  picture  house  before  he  opens 
it  to  the  public.  Is  this  institution  also  doomed  to 
be  suppressed  ?  If  everything  of  the  sort  wait  for 
prohibition,  then  the  vetoists'  black  book  will  be 
an  enormous  volume.  Perhaps  something  of  the 
sort  is  intended,  for  during  and  after  the  war  we  suffer 
from  an  epidemic  of  restrictions.  In  that  case  we 
may  expect  that  in  the  future  not  only  will  a  man  have 
his  beer  stopped,  but  he  will  probably  be  prohibited 
from  blowing  his  own  nose,  being  compelled  to  employ 
a  government-certified  member  of  the  Association 
of  Washers  and  Dressers  to  do  it  for  him  at  standard 
rates.  During  the  war  the  Government  has  regulated 
the  height  of  our  boots,  and  perhaps  we  shall  now  have 
the  colour  of  our  ties  and  socks  and  the  pattern  of  our 
waistcoats  fixed  by  post-war  legislation.  There  is 
a  very  wide  field  for  regulations  if  one  once  gives  way 
to  this  mania.  Religion  might  be  locally  controlled, 
and  each  district  might  vote  for  one  religion  to  be 
tolerated  and  all  the  rest  suppressed.  On  the  lines  of 
the  veto  proposals  votes  given  to  the  freethinkers 
might,  if  insufficient  to  secure  success  for  that  party, 
be  considered  to  be  cast  for  Christian  Science,  and, 
similarly,  Church  of  England  votes  be  credited  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  Particular  Baptist  votes  to 
the  Latter  Day  Saints. 

These  are  certainly  days  of  progress,  the  only  question 
is,  Whither  ?  No  one  seems  to  have  a  distinct  idea. 
We  are  told  great  things  about  a  coming  millenium 
of  Whitley  Councils  and  Leagues  of  Nations,  all 
examples  of  our  wonderful  progress  and  intellectual 
development.  We  hope  all  these  things  will  be 
unmixed  blessings.  It  is  not  our  part  to  criticise 
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them,  but  in  view  of  them  we  want  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  prohibition  party.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  to  try  to  educate  the  public  instead  of  attempting 
grandmotherly  legislation  to  control  them  ?  Instead 
of  a  Draconic  law  to  close  public -houses,  would  it  not 
be  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  that 
you  should  try  to  persuade  the  public  in  general  not 
to  enter  them  ?  In  a  word,  to  convert  the  people  by 
reasoning  to  your  way  of  thinking  ?  Are  your  prin- 
ciples bankrupt  in  reason  that  you  have  no  hope  of 
spreading  them  in  a  reasonable  way  ? 

Grant  that  the  prohibitionists  sincerely  believe 
that  fermented  liquors  are  evil.  Why  do  they  not 
try  to  spread  their  principles  by  peaceful  methods  in 
place  of  despotic  laws  ?  If  their  arguments  are  so 
convincing  as  to  convert  everybody,  this  will  solve 
very  knotty  problems.  There  will  be  no  question 
of  compensation,  for  the  licensed  trade  cannot  expect 
Government  to  indemnify  it  simply  because  the 
tastes  of  the  public  have  altered,  any  more  than  a 
tailor  could  demand  an  indemnity  because  the  public 
had  ceased  to  like  the  cut  of  the  clothes  he  made. 
If  they  admit  that  they  have  no  hope  of  doing  this 
then  it  is  an  admission  that  they  wish  to  apply  force 
because  their  reasons  are  weak. 

We  should  think  the  teetotal  party's  time  better 
spent  if  they  advocated  true  temperance  and  modera- 
tion in  the  use  of  all  good  things,  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  opinion ;  so  they  may,  if  they  choose,  retain  their 
bad  opinion  of  alcohol,  and  try  to  persuade  the  public 
that,  as  the  schoolboy  stated  in  his  essay  on  nicotine, 
"  One  drop  of  it  placed  on  a  cat's  tongue  will  kill  a 
man  in  a  minute." 

If  the  licensed  trade  has  imperfections  and  evil 
sides,  try  to  make  it  better.  None  of  our  laws  or 
customs  are  wholly  perfect.  Marriage,  divorce,  trades 
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unionism,  and  the  whole  system  of  government  are 
imperfect ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  try  to  abolish 
everything  of  good  which  we  have  because  it  is  not 
better.  Excess  in  faddism  will  ultimately  prove, 
physically  and  morally,  worse  than  excess  in  the  use 
of  fermented  liquors. 
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